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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


The Need of Prayer. In the crisis the world now faces, 
we Americans can be thankful for one blessing, at least. 
The two men who have the highest and most sobering 
responsibility of shaping our policy for winning the peace 
are humble men. Mr. Truman has time and again asked for 
the prayers of his fellow citizens; Mr. Byrnes, Secretary of 
State, when departing for the May meeting of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers, stated to the press that he “stood in the 
need of prayer.” On the eve of his departure for the Paris 
conference now in session, he struck the same note, but this 
time happily saved his remark from the facetiousness that 
originally marred it. Asked if he still felt that he stood in 
the need of prayer, he replied: 
I would say more prayer. But in all seriousness I do not 
say that in jest. I did say it originally—but I after- 
wards came to believe that we did stand in the need of 
prayer and I hope those prayers will continue—I mean 
more prayer. 2 
We commend Mr. Byrnes for having come to that realiza- 
tion and for admitting it so frankly; we thank him, too, 
for the reminder that prayer for the success of the confer- 
ence, as for all UN activities, is our plain duty. We may 
criticize the statesmen who are grappling with the problems, 
we may disagree strongly on this or that decision, we may 
with justice detect insincerity, selfishness and plain dis- 
honesty in playing for position—but not one or all of these 
shortcomings on the part of the diplomats can justify our 
falling short in the duty to pray for a just and lasting peace, 
and as the world now stands, that means for the success of 
the deliberations now being carried on. A veritable flood- 
tide of prayer is what is needed. On that tide we can—and 
we must believe we can—buoy up fumbling attempts at a 
just peace; with that tide we can, and we must believe we 
can, sweep away cunning and sly efforts to perpetrate in- 
justice. But it takes countless drops to make that tide—the 
countless prayers of individuals who realize their duty. 


“Unity” in Rumania. Prayer is needed for the peace be- 
cause in so many vexed fields today there just does not 
seem to be any human solution. Take Rumania as an ex- 
ample. The United States and Britain are not satisfied with 
the Groza Government there. That government was recog- 
nized on February 5 after the United States, Britain and 
Russia received assurances of a prompt general election 
under free and fair conditions and the general employment 
of democratic principles. A general election has not yet 
been held, and despite Rumania’s statement on June 3 that 
she is “eager” to hold it, our State Department still main- 
tains that censorship, political violence, violation of the 
spirit of the agreement that an opposition party would be 
represented in the Cabinet, and the pressing of legal actions 
against oppositionists to the Government all indicate that 
there is no democratic practice in the country and hence no 
chance for a democratic election. On the very same day 
that these diplomatic exchanges were made public, the Mos- 
cow radio hailed the “democracy” of Rumania on the sole 
ground that she had united all government parties into a 
single bloc; these are called “progressive”; the opposition 
Peasants’ and Liberal parties are “reactionary.” In other 
words, any country is “democratic” if electoral victory is 
assured for a party group friendly to Moscow and domi- 
nated by Communists—otherwise it is “imperialistic.” This 


is a basic and irreconcilable divergence on the understanding 
of democracy; this divergence has plagued and will plague 
every meeting of Foreign Ministers and every assembly of 
UN. It can be solved only when the Russians begin to think 
differently, or, at the very least, when they begin, if they 
can, not to act on their present thinking. Is it too much to 
hope that, moved by prayer, God, who guides the thoughts 
of men, may guide the Russians to true thoughts on human 
dignity and independence? 


Case Bill Vetoed. To the surprise of no one except those 
who wanted to be surprised, President Truman vetoed the 
controversial Case bill (HR 4908). In his message to Con- 
gress on May 25, he made it clear beyond all misunder- 
standing that a distinction should be made between the 
emergency and purely temporary anti-strike legislation he 
wanted, and measures intended to be permanent. In dis- 
regarding this distinction, as well as the President’s recom- 
mendation that no permanent labor law be written until a 
comprehensive study of the whole field had been made, Con- 
gress patently risked the veto which has now fallen. In 
rejecting the bill, Mr. Truman found it to be “piecemeal” 
legislation which struck at “symptoms” of industrial unrest 
and ignored “causes,” and which would not “stop strikes 
and work stoppages and prevent other practices which ad- 
versely affect our economy.” Although it is possible to dis- 
sent from some of the President’s detailed criticism of the 
Case bill, his central objection is sound. Discussing labor 
legislation in our June 1 issue (which went to press before 
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the President’s address to Congress on May 25), we sug- 
gested that “until the facts have been collected, studied and 
digested . . . wise men will hesitate to give definitive an- 
swers.” That remains our position, and we hope that Con- 
gress will initiate at once a searching study of the entire 
field. If leaders of labor and management are not prepared 
now to cooperate with such an investigation, after the sud- 
den vision of a state-controlled economy which rose before 
them in recent weeks; if they are still wedded to outworn 
attitudes and refuse to acknowledge the changing facts of 
industrial life, then the prospect is more dubious than is 
generally realized. 


ILO in Seattle. The imminent threat of a shipping strike 
gave added emphasis to the International Labor Office’s Mari- 
time Conference, which got under way at Seattle on June 6. 
By this time even the headline-reading public must know 
that the unions and ship operators fell out over prosaic 
ham-and-egg questions, with the unions demanding higher 
wages and shorter hours than the present contract stipulates, 
and the operators resisting. Chief argument of the operators 
is not without cogency, that they must meet foreign com- 
petition and that American wage costs are already way out 
of line. Since this kind of problem cannot be satisfactorily 
solved on a national basis, special importance attaches to the 
international meeting at Seattle. One of the announced pur- 
poses of the Conference is to amend the International Sea- 
men’s Code, which was drawn up at previous meetings, by 
establishing minimum standards for wages and working con- 
ditions. At a preparatory session at Copenhagen, a commit- 
tee of experts suggested that the monthly minimum wage 
be sixteen British pounds, or about $64, with some social- 
security benefits in addition. While this rate is far below the 
American scale—the minimum monthly wage for able sea- 
men on ovr ships is $145—and will be of no direct advan- 
tage to dues-paying members of the CIO and AFL, it may 
benefit them indirectly by improving the competitive posi- 
tion of their employers. We wish the conferees at Seattle all 
success in their valuable deliberations. 


Indian Parity Problem. The proposal of the British 
Cabinet Mission for a free India (AMERICA, June 8), which 
included provisions for a Constituent Assembly as well as 
for an interim government of all parties, received a serious 
setback last week. It had seemed at first that the fair and 
well-devised proposals would be speedily accepted. Gandhi 
very early gave his unofficial but very significant approval. 
Then on June 6 the executive council of the Moslem League 
accepted the plan, as did the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Indian Princes on the following day. Serious 
trouble developed when the Hindu-dominated, Ghandi-led 
Congress Party met on June 9. The Moslems in accepting 
the British plan had put forward a demand for equal repre- 
sentation in the interim government. The Congress Party 
declared itself unalterably opposed to “parity”—not so much 
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because of its superior strength as on the more technical 
grounds that with the Moslems represented in the Cabinet 
delegation of the Congress Party, “parity” would give them 
an unfair majority. In any event, India has a long road to 
travel toward truly representative government and social 
justice. It would be tragic if the present deadlock prevented 
even a start being made. 


Congressional Reorganization. Students of our legisla- 
tive processes have observed that the prestige of Congress 
waxes and wanes with the passing years. Most people will 
agree that in our times it has waned to a vanishing point. 
For this sorry and dangerous situation many reasons can be 
given. First, there is the immense complexity and extension 
of modern government unknown to our ancestors—and to 
many of our contemporaries, even in Congress. With com- 
plex government the role of individual legislators is reduced, 
while that of administrators and administrative machinery 
is proportionately magnified. Men of the highest caliber 
often shun elective office because they detest its modern low 
estate, mired in miserable machine politics and lacking re- 
muneration and prestige which would attract equally 
with business and*the professions. Once in Congress, a man 
of the best intentions and ability finds his efforts defeated 
by antiquated methods and “traditions.” Those who have 
been depressed by these radical defects of Congress, and its 
consequent failure to meet the urgent necessities of the 
nation, will take heart from the passage in the Senate on 
June 10 of the LaFollette Bill for Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion. 


Provisions of the Bill. By a vote of 49 to 16 the Senate 
accepted what Senator LaFollette himself defined as the 
“keystone” features of his bill. These included the consolida- 
tion of the work of the standing committees, and a reduc- 
tion of their number from thirty-three to fifteen. (The 
House, which in 1900 had only six, today has forty-eight 
such committees). Committee efficiency is further enhanced 
by the limitation set upon the number of committees on 
which a single senator can serve, and by provision for joint 
sessions of House and Senate Committees on appropriations 
and revenue raising. Much needless friction, misunderstand- 
ing and delay between President and Congress would be 
abolished by the action of the Legislative Executive Coun- 
cil which the bill establishes. Among other much needed— 
and long deferred—reforms which this law would realize, 
mention must be made of the provision for expert technical 
assistants to Committees as well as to individual senators, 
and of the stipulation that Private Claims bills be taken out 
of the hands of Congressmen and assumed by the Court of 
Claims. The mask of beneficence and pure benevolence will 
be torn from a number of red faces by the bill’s demand 
that professional lobbyists be registered as such. These are 
but a few of the excellent provisions of the bill. The Senate 
(and Senator LaFollette in particular) deserves high praise for 
speedily passing a bill that most qualified observers have 
long regarded as only a beautiful dream. Perhaps we needn’t 
change the Constitution after all. It’s now up to the House. 


Korean Breakdown. Accepting the common view that 
Korea is the best testing-ground for Soviet-American co- 
operation, we derive small comfort from balancing the 
events of the past six months. The two most urgent neces- 
sities in Korea have been, and are: 1) the abolition of the 
“iron curtain” drawn at the 38th parallel between North 
and South Korea; 2) the establishment of a “provisional 
Korean democratic government” to aid the Trustee Powers 














to bring Korea to eventual autonomy. To relieve these and 
other necessities, a Soviet-American commission met at 
Seoul from March 20 to May 8. The commission failed 
utterly because the Soviets felt the time was not propitious 
for ringing up the “iron curtain,” and because Americans 
could not agree that only Koreans friendly to Moscow 
should be represented in the provisional government. On 
both sides there were charges and countercharges: on the one 
hand, that the Soviets were looting North Korea, on the 
other, that Americans were deliberately encouraging anti- 
Russian “reactionary” politicians. The scant facts available 
seemed to lend color to both charges. The latest straw in the 
wind was the statement issued on June 4 by Edwin M. 
Pauley, Mr. Truman’s special representative, after a five-day, 
Soviet-conducted tour of North Korea. Mr. Pauley reported 
that he saw little evidence of Soviet looting but that, to 
make assurance doubly sure, he asked the Soviet General if 
there were any truth in the charges. There was none. One 
wonders if this report should be attributed solely to Mr. 
Pauley’s naiveté—or does it presage a turn in American 


policy? 


Croatia in February. At the end of February, 1946, 
seventy-two priests were in prison. Archbishop Stepinac was 
under constant supervision by OZNA. His publication, 
Narodna Tiskara, was suppressed and most of his property 
was confiscated. The state representatives were demanding 
his voluntary resignation. The most radical communist re- 
gime was in Slovenia. More than forty Catholic priests were 
under arrest there. No Catholic newspapers were allowed to 
appear. Conditions in Istria were better. In Pisino a theo- 
logical school was opened, a Catholic newspaper continued 
publication and all accusations against priests were referred 
first to the ecclesiastical authorities. The reason for this 
moderation was the political situation in Venezia Giulia. 
Great misery prevailed in Zagreb. The peasants practised 
passive resistance, refusing to sell their products and hiding 
their cattle and other property. Industrial economy was 
organized into cooperatives under the direction of the 
Minister of Industry of the Central Yugoslav Government. 
Capital invested in banks, insurance companies and big and 
little industries was placed under State control. Anglo- 
American and French investments were protected, at least 
for the moment. Swiss and Bohemian capital resisted state 
control, but all other foreign capital was sequestrated. Jews 
who had served as Partisans, or who returned from exile, 
could not, as a rule, recover their property. They were told 
that too small a percentage of them participated in the 
struggle for liberation. Some few succeeded in becoming 
directors in their own former businesses. An increased hos- 
tility to Jews was becoming apparent. 


Austin for Stettinius. Few of the President’s appoint- 
ments have met with such widespread approval as _ his 
naming of Senator Warren R. Austin, of Vermont, to be 
United States delegate on the Security Council. Not a little 
of the problem of finding a foreign policy consists in how 
to assure solidarity between the Senate and the Chief Execu- 
tive. Substantial progress has already been made in the 
creation of a bi-partisan approach to foreign policy. The 
appointment of an able Senator to the executive functions 
of delegate is a further step towards a formula of coopera- 
tion. While the Austin appointment will not be formally 
made until his present term of office as Senator from 
Vermont expires in January, the President is already assured 
of an able adviser and influential aide. That the new ap- 
pointee is a high member of the Republican party is almost 


as importnt as the fact that he took a significant, if little 
publicized role in the beginnings of the United Nations at 
Dumbarton Oaks. In addition, he is credited with assisting 
in drafting the Act of Chapultepec, by which the Monroe 
Doctrine was brought into relationship with our new foreign 
policy under the United Nations Charter. The willingness of 
Senator Austin to accept the position of American delegate 
is a striking token of the esteem which he has for the posi- 
tion. Senators usually go only to the Supreme Court or the 
Presidency. With the precedent of Senator Austin the posi- 
tion of delegate, as well as the Security Council itself, 
assumes a new dignity in the eyes of the public. 


Vinson-Snyder-Sullivan. Editorial comment on the nomi- 
nations of Fred M. Vinson to be Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and Reconversion Director John W. Snyder 
to be Secretary of the Treasury was neither highly enthusi- 
astic nor strongly critical. There was a tendency to wait 
a while and give the designees a chance before condemning 
them. In the case of Mr. Vinson, no reservation should be 
made with respect to his personal integrity and his undeni- 
ably great services to the country. But anyone appointed to 
the highest judicial dignity in the land must expect to be 
measured by a very lofty standard, and up till now Mr. 
Vinson has not had sufficient experience on the bench to 
justify bracketing him with great Chief Justices of the 
past. But men have a way of growing up to responsibility, 
and Mr. Vinson’s record in other fields encourages the belief 
that he will render distinguished service in his new post. 
Practically the same observation can be made of Mr. Snyder, 
who is likewise an estimable gentleman. Only the future 
will tell, however, whether the responsibility of the Treasury 
is beyond his depth. Neither appointment, of course, is 
without political overtones, and it would appear that in 
naming Messrs. Vinson and Snyder the President had in 
mind conciliating both the liberal and conservative wings of 
his Party. In addition, he may nourish the hope that Mr. 
Vinson, who has a flair for human relations, will be able to 
mediate the differences between the feuding factions on the 
Supreme Court. With respect to the appointment of John 
L. Sullivan as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, not a single 
critical voice appears to have been raised. Not always happy 
in his choices, President Truman scored a bullseye with this 
one. 


British Economic Program. Nationalization of certain 
key industries is fundamental to the British Labor Party’s 
program of economic stabilization. At the annual party 
conference speakers were quite ready to admit that, though 
the party had advocated nationalization for forty years, it 
now found itself short on the side of preparations. As the 
Economist hinted some months ago, the party now finds 
that nationalization of major industries is a very compli- 
cated business. There seems to be no loss of faith in the 
plans, however, and, with the coal bill through its second 
reading, party leaders are preparing to introduce a bill pro- 
viding for nationalization of electric power, with gas and 
transport to follow. It is worth noting that the British coal 
mines have long been a special problem to economists and 
industrialists alike. Something had to be done if the industry 
was to be rationalized and saved. The Labor Party hopes to 
do it by nationalization, making the mines pay for them- 
selves without government subsidy. Mr. Attlee took the 
occasion of the conference to emphasize again that his party 
does not approach economic problems from the viewpoint 
of a totalitarian state nor with the naiveté of economic 
liberals who think all controls can be dispensed with. These 
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latter he characterized as belonging to the “lunatic fringe.’ 
Social democracy is what his party advocates. Said Mr. 
Attlee: 


We will never sacrifice the liberties won by our fore- 
fathers to narrow doctrines. It is social democracy 
which can set us free from the tyranny of economic 
power and avoid the dangers of absolute power of the 
state, 


So far as its aims are concerned, the Labor Party seems to 
be steering the middle course between the two extremes 
condemned in Quadragesimo Anno. 


More on Aid to Jews. Prophecy’s cloak does not become 
us very well, we know, but one forecast we made is working 
out nicely. The editorial, “Befriending the Jews,” (June 8, p. 
194) promised that we would be hearing more about what 
Catholics in Germany and Nazi-dominated lands had done 
for their Jewish brethren, even at the risk of life. Now a 
correspondent sends in a report of the activities of the Arch- 
bishop’s Aid Organization (Hilfstelle) for Non-Aryan 
Catholics in Vienna. The Archbishop is Cardinal Theodor In- 
nitzer; his organization was established in 1940 to protect 
and aid Vienna’s 3,863 Catholic Jews. Some 4,000 Jews of 
non-Jewish faith or no faith were taken care of by the 
Swedish Mission and the Quakers. When these two agencies 
had their activities stopped, the first in 1941 and the second 
on America’s entry into the war, the Archbishop’s organiza- 
tion took over a large part of the work for the non-Catholic 
Jews as well. Prior to the episcopal adoption of the work, 
it had been carried on partly by Caritasverband, the Catholic 
charitable society, partly by private help organized by 
Father Georg Bichlmair, S.J. When these activities were sup- 
pressed by the Gestapo, the Archbishop stepped in. He was 
tireless and fearless in remonstrating with authorities; he 
received all the reports and supplied the means; he was proud 
to receive into his household Jews wearing the Star of David. 
His work provided spiritual and material assistance for all 
Jews, for Catholics first of all, as was natural, and then for 
all others. Even under the food shortages that mounted as 
the war ended, his organization took special care of Jews 
evacuated to Poland, to whom thousands of food packages 
were sent. The Nuremberg Laws are happily a thing of the 
past in Austria now; that city’s Catholics aided the Jews in 
defiance of those laws and in devotion to the true and 
higher laws of Christian charity. 


Partners in Bigotry. Editorializing on the Protestant 
protest over Mr. Taylor’s reappointment to the Vatican as 
personal representative of the President, the Daily Worker— 
weather-vane of the “party line’”—declared on June 10: 


This procedure is not only illegal and unconstitutional 
but a violation of American traditions of democracy 
and liberty. We think Taylor should be withdrawn 
from the Vatican forthwith. 


Sensitive to a weakness which binds together otherwise dis- 
senting Protestants, the mouthpiece of the American Com- 
rades also discovered that the Roman Catholic Church is a 
purely religious institution and therefore should not be 
treated as a state. Such solicitude for human liberty and 
such awareness of distinctions between Church and State 
were not in evidence when the Kremlin gave the nod of 
approval to Patriarch Alexei, provided he became its obedient 
administrator in the realm of religious affairs. Nor was simi- 
lar perception apparent when the Russians solved the 
Ruthenian “disunity” by slaughtering Ruthenian Uniates. 
Nor later when Soviet emissaries liquidated or imprisoned 
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opposing Ukrainian clergy and arranged a farcical “synod” 
in which Ukrainian Catholics “voluntarily” expressed to 
Father Stalin a desire for union with the “mother” Church 
of Moscow. Nor more recently when Soviet soldiers pre- 
vented the escape from Carpatho-Ukraine of Catholics and 
Jews seeking religious and political liberty. In joining such 
company, the benighted Protestant leaders—who, fortu- 
nately, speak not for all their brethren—are playing with 
fire. While mutual hatred of the Vatican may unite them, 
many other issues divide them, as “innocents” among 
American Protestants will soon find to their sorrow. In the 
communistic dialectic “separation of Church and State”— 
now so obviously used as a slogan for fishing im troubled 
waters—soon turns to subordination of Church to State. 
And totalitarian governments are not wont to draw fine 
distinctions between churches. 


Italy’s Record. An editorial under the heading “Befriend- 
ing the Jews” in our June 8, 1946, issue, pointed out that 
the whole story of Catholic aid to persecuted Jews in Italy 
had not yet been told. The following further facts are now 
established: 


1. 4,995,000 lire were spent by the Opera S. Raffaele in 
helping approximately 28,000 Jews. Of this amount the 
Vatican contributed 2,000,000 lire. 

2. The Opera de Cappuccini contributed 25,000,000 lire 
to the support of 4,000 persons. 

3. The Opera dei Gesuiti, acting as agent for a Swiss 
benefactor, distributed 1,000,000 lire to Jewish individuals 
and families. 

4. 120 houses of Religious Women gave shelter to 2,775 
persons; 

5. 60 houses of Religious Men sheltered 992 persons; 

6. Other houses under Church control cared for 680 
persons. 


Rural Library Service. The relationship between adequate 
library service and the maintenance of a sound democracy 
was brought out in the testimony before the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Education in the hearings on the Public 
Library Service Demonstration Bill (S. 1920). Testifying 
in favor of the extension of demonstration projects were 
national farm organizations, including the Farmers Union, 
and various librarians and educators. The purpose behind 
demonstration projects is to make rural people aware of the 
value of good library service and to show them how it can 
be provided on a local basis. Those who take a broad view 
of the matter rightly insist that if democratic procedures 
are to be preserved and developed in our country, ordinary 
people must have the opportunity to inform themselves on 
current issues at home and abroad. Isolationism and intoler- 
ance find a strong ally in misinformation or lack of infor- 
mation. For people not in direct contact with educational 
institutions and without means of selecting and purchasing 
desirable books, the public library is the only solution. Yet 
today, as was brought out by a representative of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 35 million people have no library 
service whatsoever, and in only 11 States, plus the District 
of Columbia, are as many as 85 per cent of the people 
entitled to public-library service. “This situation, in the 
light of current conditions, is positively harmful and po- 
tentially dangerous to the welfare of the United States.” 
There is no exaggeration here in stressing the importance of 
educational forces in rural areas. Tomorrow’s America de- 
pends largely upon them. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


NOW THAT THE SUDDEN FLURRY over a third 
party has subsided with unfavorable declarations from Secre- 
tary Wallace and Senator Pepper, one can only wonder why 
and how the idea so quickly gained serious consideration in 
labor circles. Anyone with a sense of reality at all could 
easily see that it could only result in an easy triumph for 
the Republican party and—since the triumph would be so 
easy—in the sure nomination of as stand-pat a candidate for 
President as the old-line bosses and the party-fund con- 
tributors could possibly unearth. 

It is mo secret that the political wiseacres were puzzled 
by the whole thing. In the search for the real source of the 
move, the Republicans of course came first to mind. They 
had most to gain by it. Had they made confidential ap- 
proaches to labor leaders, with corresponding promises in 
case the scheme succeeded? That suggests the name of John 
L. Lewis, who is now a Republican, and has strong Repub- 
lican allies in the AFL. And the Communists were for it, 
too, for according to their present party line, the class con- 
flict they could foresee under the Republicans would give 
them more chances for growth than they would have under 
the Democrats. 

But Messrs. Wallace and Pepper were the only candidates 
with whom the third-party agitators could make a splurge 
at all—if these two could be induced to run. Mr. Wallace 
is accused of having his head in the air and his feet off the 
ground, but this time he was close to earth. Mr. Pepper was 
equally realistic, and so, if a new party is formed, it will 
be inconsequential. Those who fish in muddy water have to 
turn to something else. 

This whole incident, short-lived as it was, is typical of 
what the historians will no doubt call this Age of Unreality. 
It is true that few things could be called as unreal as think- 
ing a third party (composed of radicals and liberals) could 
do anything else but split the Democrats. But almost all our 
public life is unreal. We know perfectly well that Russia is 
in an undeclared war against us, but we have to pretend that 
she isn’t, and Mr. Byrnes and our delegates in the United 
Nations are forced to take refuge in imsincerities and 
pretenses. 

An excellent example was the report of the UN sub- 
committee on Spain. Spain is not a present menace to peace, 
but is a potential menace, and will become a present menace 
in September if Franco does not bow out. Yugoslavia is 
apparently not a menace at all. Mr. LaGuardia himself, once 
a realist of realists, has had to start shadow-boxing, now 
that he is head of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

The whole thing is catching. Our Congress passed a price- 
control measure that does not control, a military-draft 
measure that does not draft, labor-control measures that 
will neither control nor bring peace. It is now dawdling over 
an atomic-energy measure with the sneaking hope that it 
can put control in the hands of civilians but somehow leave 
it in the hands of the military. Proponents of free enterprise 
are turning to government and asking it to take over the 
running of labor-management relations. And of course the 
Communists are still democrats. 

Spades are no longer spades. They are not even shovels or 
excavating implements. They are anything in the universe 
you want to call them. So is everything else. It looks as if 
there is a conspiracy against language, and that means there 
is one also against rationality. When people come to admit 
that words can mean anything you will them to mean, 
freedom is dead. Witrrep Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


THE Official Catholic Directory, the 1946 edition of which 
has just come off the press, is a lineal descendant of the 
Catholic Directory which first appeared in 1817. Only then 
it was a 32mo volume of but sixty-eight pages, whereas the 
current tome—the 114th annual issue—runs to almost 1,800 
pages (New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons). 

> “Facts,” wrote Aldous Huxley, “are ventriloquist’s dum- 
mies. Sitting on a wise man’s knee they may be made to 
utter wisdom.” The 1946 Directory is factual in the wise 
sense. Its statistics have a date line, January 1, 1946. There 
are no estimates, but official figures obtained from the 22 
archdioceses and 98 dioceses of the U. S. and the Vicariate 
of Alaska. 

> Catholics in the U. S. and possessions now number 24,- 
402,124. This is a gain of 438,453 over 1944 and 2 gain of 
almost 3 million over the 1939 Catholic population of 
21,403,136. And since in these years immigration has been 
at a practical standstill, the increase must be accounted for 
mainly by births and converts. Of the latter there were 
87,430—as compared with 73,677 in 1939, 76,705 in 1940, 
82,089 in 1941, 90,822 in 1943 and 84,908 in 1944. 

> Three archdioceses report a Catholic population in excess 
of a million: Chicago, with 1,687,202; Boston, with 1,180,- 
955 and New York with 1,115,371. The Diocese of Brook- 
lyn counts 1,084,975. Near to a million are Philadelphia, 
with 935,092; and Newark and Detroit, each with over 
800,000. 

> To care for the more than 24 million Catholics, there are 
14,523 parishes (plus 12,524 chapels, missions and stations 
where Mass is celebrated more or less regularly), 11,150 
educational institutions, 365 orphanages and infant asylums, 
692 Catholic general hospitals, 385 Catholic training schools 
for nurses and 237 homes for invalids and the aged. 

P The educational statistics are impressive, but of course do 
not account for all our Catholic youth. In the 211 Catholic 
colleges and universities for men and women, the enrolment 
last year was 102,655; in 1,646 diocesan and 767 private 
high schools, 477,190 pupils were enrolled—an increase of 
29,491 within the year; in the 8,036 Catholic elementary 
schools there were 2,146,813 pupils. This adds up to 2,726,- 
658 students in Catholic educational institutions. But it 
does not take into account the 64,527 Catholic children in 
orphanages, etc. under Catholic training. Nor does it in- 
clude the 812,998 public-school children who are attending 
special religion schools and are thus receiving Catholic in- 
struction on released-time schedules. The Directory puts the 
total number of American youth under Catholic instruction 
at 3,451,735, an increase of 245,931 over the total for 1944. 
A fair share of this increase is due to a much wider use of 
released time for religious instruction; 174,514 more Cath- 
olic children were instructed on this schedule last year than 
in 1944. 

P A very marked increase in Catholic personnel is likewise a 
part of the 1945 record. The Directory lists 38,980 ordained 
priests (the largest number ever recorded), 6,721 Brothers, 
139,218 Sisters. Of these, 5,663 priests, 3,309 Brothers, 533 
Scholastics and 77,302 Sisters are full-time teachers in Cath- 
olic educational institutions, which likewise employ 8,435 
lay teachers. 

P This is but a sampling of the wealth of Catholic facts in 
the 1946 Official Catholic Directory. The “general sum- 
mary” inserted at the end of the data on the U. S. and pos- 
sessions is invaluable. The missionary section (pp. 854-79) 
has been greatly enlarged and improved. The Directory de- 
serves the attention of all our people. A. P. F. 
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THE MARITIME DISPUTE 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


AS THIS ISSUE of AMERICA goes to press, it appears prob- 
able that the Committee for Maritime Unity, which speaks 
for six CIO unions and one small independent outfit, will 
go through with the strike scheduled for June 15. The pur- 
pose of this article is to set down the issues involved in the 
unsuccessful seven-month negotiations with a minimum of 
emotion and a maximum of regard for facts. If the strike 
is not called, so much the better. 

The basic work-week on American flag ships is 56 hours 
at sea (63 for stewards) and 44 hours in port. Since a seven- 
day week is the custom at sea, the work day is eight hours. 
But these hours are not worked consecutively. Four hours 
of duty are regularly followed by eight hours off duty. The 
actual work performed by the “watch”—by the engineer 
and assistance engineer as well as by both able and ordinary 
seamen—is for the greater part of the time not very onerous. 

The minimum wage of the able seaman is the basic wage 
in the industry. Prior to a decision of the WLB last October, 
it was $100 a month. Now it is $145. This compares most 
favorably with wages paid on merchant ships of other 
countries. The able seaman on a Canadian ship receives $81; 
on a Dutch ship, $64; on a British ship, $56; on a Brazilian 
ship, $25. In computing wages, the value of board and 
lodging furnished seamen in the course of employment 
should be included. A reasonable estimate of this value is 
$74.17 a month. In addition, special prices are granted sea- 
men on shipboard. They can buy such items as shaving- 
cream, shirts, cigarets for about fifty per cent of what they 
cost on shore. Furthermore, the contract signed last fall calls 
for a two-weeks’ annual vacation with pay. 

In the present dispute the main demands of the unions 
are shorter hours and higher wages. Joseph Curran, Presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, has publicly stated 
that hours are the important question. Originally, the unions 
insisted on a 40-hour week at sea, but in the later stages of 
negotiations this was modified to a 44-hour week. 

With respect to wages, the unions are demanding an in- 
crease of 45 per cent in straight hourly rates and 106 per 
cent in overtime rates. These changes would mean an esti- 
mated 65-per-cent gain in take-home pay. 

The operators have refused to modify the 56-hour week 
but have offered a 40-hour week in continental U. S. ports 
and a $12.50 increase in monthly wages. This overture was 
refused by the NMU. Last February, Frank J. Taylor, chair- 
man of the operators’ negotiating committee, agreed to 
arbitrate the issues of wages and overtime or to submit them 
to a Presidential fact-finding board. This proposal was 
refused by the NMU. It has been offered and refused sev- 
eral times since. 

It is the contention of the operators that to reduce the 
work-week at sea from 56 to 40 or 44 hours is simply im- 
practicable. This reduction could be accomplished only by 
increasing the crew. But the crew cannot be increased with- 
out increasing the number of officers and using for seamen’s 
quarters the few staterooms on freighters allotted to passen- 
gers. Even the number of life-boats would have to be in- 
creased, These changes would add so heavily to costs that the 
American Merchant Marine would not be able, unless heavily 
subsidized, to compete with foreign ships. The compromise 
offered by the union—a 44-hour instead of a 40-hour week 
—is no less impractical, since it would also involve doing 
away with the customary three-watch system and require 
all the changes enumerated above. Government conciliators, 
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to break the deadlock on this issue, suggested that for every 
14 days at sea the men be granted a day off on shore at 
regular pay. The union would have none of this, although 
the operators agreed if the union would go along. 

In refusing to grant a wage-increase above $12.50 a 
month, the operators point out that since January, 1941, 
the men have received a hike of approximately 75 per cent 
in addition to a reduction in hours of work at sea. To grant 
more than they have offered, they assert, would make their 
postwar competitive position impossible, not only in foreign 
trade but also in intercoastal and coastwise trade, where 
they must compete with other forms of transportation. At 
the present time not a single private firm—except for some 
non-shipping corporations which own their own fleets—is 
operating its ships in intercoastal trade. With their costs up 
sharply over pre-war levels, they are unable to compete with 
buses and railroads. 

The operators maintain that American seamen are “the 
highest paid and best fed and lodged in the world.” One 
shipping official informed me that every day, at ten A.M. 
and three P.M., the men have fifteen minutes off for coffee; 
and that two meats are served at every meal, including 
breakfast, although this involves a good deal of waste. These 
may be small details but, taken together with the basic facts 
on wages and hours, they do not substantiate union charges 
of “substandard conditions in the industry.” 

In its appeal to the public, the Committee for Maritime 
Unity makes a great deal of two points: the wartime profits 
of the industry and the desire of the seamen to maintain 
their families decently on shore. 

To ascertain the truth of charges of wartime profiteering 
is not easy. During the war the Government took over the 
Merchant Marine, and the companies operated the ships at 
a fixed fee as general agents of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. This was profitable, but probably not unduly so. 
Wherever excessive sums were realized—and I believe in a 
number of instances there were—this came about through 
sale or charter of vessels to the American Government, or to 
other governments. 

With the desire of married seamen to win a decent liveli- 
hood for their families, I have the deepest sympathy. But 
in this connection an interesting fact must be given con- 
sideration. According to a study submitted to the War 
Labor Board last year, 73.5 per cent of the ordinary seamen 
who sailed our ships during 1944 and 1945 were under 24 
years of age, and 91.1 per cent of them were single. While 
these figures reflect special wartime conditions, it seems to 
be true that an abnormally large percentage of seamen is 
unmarried, and remains so. Could not this problem be han- 
dled through a family-allowance system financed by the 
industry? 

There is one further consideration. Most of the CIO 
unions concerned with this dispute are slavish followers of 
the Communist Party line. They issued the following state- 
ment on May 8 in San Francisco: 

A joint national maritime strike for June 15—intended 

to force shipowners on three coasts to yield to union 

demands and to halt the drive of shipowners and 

American reactionaries towards a new and more 

devastating world war—was voted today by leaders of 

seven maritime unions representing 214,000 seamen. . . 

(Italics added.) 

It is clear, then, that the maritime strike, actual or pro- 
jected, is political as well as “pork chop.” To my way of 
thinking, this adds a final and compelling reason against 
the justice of the strike especially at this critical moment 
in world history. 




















EUROPE’S WATERWAYS: 
KEY TO PEACE 


OTAKAR W. KABELAC 


THE PROBLEM of Europe’s modern economy was always 
badly complicated by the basic lack of communication and 
transportation and by insufficient access of many nations to 
the open sea. The European Continent is marked by chains 
of high mountains, narrow valleys, numerous rivers; its 
complicated shoreline measures 48,000 miles. As the result 
of tremendous tectonical activities during its geological for- 
mation, there were created many inland seas—such as the 
Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea. All these geographical features were a handicap to the 
easy movement of people, to mutual understanding and to 
political and economic unification. Because of them there 
arose autarchic, isolated units, separated first by natural and 
then by strategically fortified boundaries created by and 
for wars. 

Prior to World War I, when the results of the industrial 
revolution of the nineteenth century tended to bind society 
in a world economy, making national autarchy obsolete, 
Europe was dominated by a political system very much 
opposed to this natural trend of economic unification. The 
results of World War I only further complicated this sit- 
uation by the creation of new sovereign countries, in direct 
disregard of formidable technological progress achieved in 
the field of transportation and comunication and the conse- 
quent growth of economic interdependence between the 
nations. 


Post-Wor.Lp-War-I PATCHWORK 


The new states that were called into existence entirely 
lacked access to the sea, which seems a primary requirement 
for the sovereignty of any country. Czecho-Slovakia, the 
most important industrial country in Central Europe, and 
Austria and Hungary, were left without outlets to the sea 
and, together with Switzerland, formed a bloc of thirty- 
five million people, dependent completely on Germany for 
sea-communication. Poland was the other country lacking 
adequate access to the sea. The international status of Dan- 
zig—on the Vistula—and the Polish Corridor are recognized 
as one of the major causes of World War II. 

The Balkan countries—Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Albania—despite their long shorelines, were unable to 
take advantage of their geographic position because of poor 
harbor facilities in the Adriatic Sea and unsatisfactory 
Black-Sea-port connections with the Mediterranean. Fur- 
thermore, the extremely difficult terrain in regions like 
Macedonia and Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina made 
even the most primitive communication with the rest of the 
continent impossible. The permanent antagonism between 
Yugoslavia and Italy revolved always around Trieste and 
Fiume, the only suitable seaports on the Adriatic and, even 
at present, Marshal Tito’s efforts to concentrate on these 
cities creates a very delicate situation for the Big Four. 

Throughout her history, Russia has been suffering from a 
shortage of ports on free and open sea, and all her political 
efforts have been concentrated on overcoming this handicap. 
The opening of the Dardanelles—with free admittance to 
the Mediterranean, and the resulting Balkan policy—was the 
basis of her more-than-200-year fight with the Ortoman 
Empire. Prior to World War I, Russia was desperately striv- 
ing—by opening her Baltic ports to the Atlantic traffic, by 
establishing naval bases in the Pacific, in Vladivostok and 


Port Arthur and by building a strong navy—to assume the 
international parity to which she was entitled. In this en- 
deavor Russia was very strongly opposed by other Euro- 
pean Powers, Great Britain and Germany in particular. The 
disappearance of Russia from the international political 
forum in 1917, preceded by the defeat of the Russian navy 
by the Japs, at Tsushima in 1904, was welcomed by other 
naval countries. It is therefore not surprising that, after the 
Allied victory, Russia’s efforts to assume her position as a 
sea power were revived, and in this respect it seems she has 
the full support of the United States. 


GREAT Rivers OF EUROPE 


The European Continent is characterized by many great 
rivers—with an abundant supply of water all year round— 
which provide ideal communication with the seas. Most of 
these rivers were used for transportation when railways were 
unknown and roads were inadequate. Many of them played 
an important role in the political history of Europe when 
warfare, in its primitive stage, was dependent on them. 

The Danube is the most interesting of all European rivers, 
and its “selfish control” was mentioned as a “persistent 
cause for wars in Europe in the last two centuries” by Presi- 
dent Truman in his reports of last year on the internationak- 
zation of Europe’s waterways. The Argonauts, according to 
Homer and Theodotus, brought their ships along the Danube 
into the heart of Europe. The Romans used the Danube ex- 
tensively in their conquest-of Noricum, Pannonia and 
Rhaetia. Vindobona (Vienna), the northern Roman military 
camp, protected by the Danube against the barbarian na- 
tions from the north, is mentioned in connection with the 
campaign of Marcus Aurelius, who died there in 180 A.D. 
The Danube’s importance was paramount in the formation 
of Charlemagne’s and the Holy Roman Empires, in the 
Turkish Wars, and ultimately in the establishment of the 
Danubian political system of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. This empire, foremost in Central Europe for nearly 
four hundred years—up to 1918—was one of the very in- 
fluential geopolitical forces shaping world history, not with- 
standing its under-evaluation by historians. 

The Rhine is the other very important international 
waterway, significant in the formation of Europe’s political 
structure. Julius Caesar’s legions used the Rhine in their 
conquest of Gaul and Germany. The Latinization of the 
Lowlands and Britain was carried out by the means of Rhine 
communication. The history of Christianity is closely asso- 
ciated with this river, as many shrines situated there prove. 
The history of Germany and of the German nation was writ- 
ten am Rhein. It began with the Saga of Nibelungen, reach- 
ing a climax in Die Wacht am Rhein which glorified the 
unification of Germans by Bismarck and the creation of the 
empire and, tumbled to defeat and ruin when the Yanks 
crossed the Remagen Bridge last year. 

The Elbe, with its tributary Vltava, the national river 
of the Czechs, is another interesting international channel 
which represented a great political force, as it provided the 
chief communication of the Bohemian massif with the 
North Sea, served as a migration route for various Slavic 
tribes and witnessed the perpetual struggle between Ger- 
mans and Slavs. Here belong also the Oder and the Vistula, 
originating in the mountains of Czecho-Slovakia. The whole 
history of the Polish nation with its tragic conflicts in the 
east and the west was carried on along these two rivers. 
The Russian rivers Niemen, Dnieper, Dniester, Don and 
Volga are closely identified with the history of Russia, and all 
have been extensively used as natural means of transporta- 
tion. The rivers of Western Europe—France’s Seine, Loire, 
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Rhone, Meuse ; Spain’s Tajo Ebro; Italy’s Po—all have tne 
places in Europe’s history. But they never took on the inter- 
national importance of the Danube, Rhine, Elbe, Oder and 
Vistula. 


STRESS ON INTERNATIONALIZATION 


Returning from the Potsdam Conference on August 9, 
1945, President Truman made the following statement: 
“One of the persistent causes for war in Europe in the last 
two centuries has been the selfish control of the waterways 
of Europe. I mean the Danube, Black Sea Straits, the Kiel 
Canal and all inland waterways of Europe which border on 
two or more states... .” 

In his Navy Day speech, on October 29, 1945, outlining 
the ten-point program of the United States Government for 
lasting peace, the President again mentioned the interna- 
tionalization of Europe’s inland waterways as one of the 
points. Despite the fact that this problem was eliminated 
from the agenda of the London Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters—and was turned down by the USSR for discussion in 
Moscow at the December, 1945, meeting of Messrs. Byrnes, 
Bevin and Molotov—it continues to be significant of the 
attitude of the United States Government towards Euro- 
pean postwar reconstruction. By placing the internationali- 
zation of Europe’s principal rivers and their navigation 
problems on the same footing with other important political 
problems of peace, the United States is making a wholesome 
approach to Europe’s basic and chronic economic ailment— 
a defective transportation system. 

The internationalization of important waterways of Eu- 
rope is nothing new. The international control of Rhine navi- 
gation was established in 1804, and revised by the Mann- 
heim Convention in 1868. The Danube International Com- 
mission was instituted in 1856. Pact XII of the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919 provided in Articles 331-362 for interna- 
tional administration of all navigable parts of the Danube, 
Rhine, Oder, Elbe, Niemen, including the Rhine-Danube 
Canal and the Rhine Lateral Canal. Articles 328-330 estab- 
lished international control of zones in the harbors of Ham- 
burg and Stettin, on the Elbe and the Oder. The status of 
Danzig as another international port on the Baltic was out- 
lined in another part of the Versailles Treaty. The status of 
the Kiel Canal and its approaches, being declared “free and 
open to the vessels of commerce and war of all nations on 
terms of entire equality,” was specified in Articles 380-386 
of the same Treaty. 


EarRLy MISTAKES 


A careful analysis of all these provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty, in the retrospect of the last twenty-five years, shows 
immediately their deficiencies. In all commissions adminis- 
tering these waterways the German representation was the 
strongest and, because of profound knowledge of all the 
technical problems involved, also the most influential, over- 
shadowing even the victorious larger countries, France and 
Great Britain, which were not united in their policy and 
were inconsiderate of the welfare of the smaller countries. 
The smaller countries, on the other hand—Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, Switzerland, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania—disunited and entirely dependent on Germany’s for- 
eign trade, could hardly exercise any influence on the com- 
missions administering the waterways. Provisions of Articles 
363-364 on the Czecho-Slovak free zones in Hamburg and 
Stettin were not carried out at all. Because of the tremen- 
dous pressure of Germany, this clause was abandoned en- 
tirely in 1929, and could be considered as the first violation 
of the Versailles Treaty by Germany. 
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The internationalization of Europe’s waterways should be 
followed by general improvement of transportation condi- 
tions throughout the Continent. The first question which 
arises in considering this problem is how to provide for inter- 
communication between the five rivers considered for inter- 
nationalization—the Danube, Elbe, Rhine, Oder and Vistula. 
With regret it must be admitted that there is no connection, 
other than a shallow canal connecting the Danube and the 
Rhine by way of the Main, between Regensburg and 
Erlangen. 


ProposepD CANALS 


The great dream of the Central Powers—Austria~-Hun- 
gary and Germany—at the end of the nineteenth century 
was a canal connecting the Danube and Oder by way of the 
river Morava—tributary of the Danube near Bratislava in 
the present territory of Czecho-Slovakia—which would es- 
tablish communication between the Black Sea and the Baltic. 
The Czecho-Slovak Government enlarged upon this inter- 
esting project by including in it the Elbe. The canal from 
Bratislava on the Danube by way of the river Morava would 
part in two branches, the northwestern branch toward the . 
Elbe, and the northeastern branch toward the Oder. The 
northeastern branch could be extended so as to afford easy 
communication with the Vistula. This gigantic project 
would require approximately two hundred miles of artificial 
waterways, with a system of locks to overcome the differ- 
ences of level. Estimates of materials have been computed, 
and preliminary surveys and studies of the problem have 
already been made. 

The network would join the North and Baltic Seas with the 
Black Sea. Assuming that this canal would be placed under 
the same international jurisdiction as all the international 
rivers of Europe, a most extensive navigation system would 
thus be established on which the barges of the United Na- 
tions could freely carry commerce from any European coun- 
try directly to Hamburg, Stettin, Danzig and Constanza. 
In combination with an enlarged Danube-Rhine canal by way 
of the river Main by Erlangen, a direct waterway would 
connect Central Europe with the West, Le Havre and Ant- 
werp. Vienna, Prague, Budapest, Belgrade, Warsaw, Basel 
would be connected by this waterway system and have di- 
rect communication with any important European seaport. 
It is generally assumed that 600-ton barges will be the 
minimum standard, although 1,000-1,500 tons are being 
used on some parts of the Rhine and the Danube art the 
present time. 

It seems strange, in view of the progress of modern avia- 
tion, fast railroads and highways, to place such emphasis 
on further development of waterways. They were given up 
as obsolete in the United States a long time ago. However, 
the situation is different in Europe. The difficult terrain, 
broken by many chains of high mountains, has never been 
favorable to building extensive networks of railroads. Rail- 
roads in Europe were built primarily for strategic purposes 
and only secondarily for economic reasons. Their planning 
was limited to the political territories, without regard for 
the rest of the Continent. In most cases very expensive en- 
gineering projects were required, and it is estimated that 
the average cost of constructing railways in Europe was 
nearly three times as high as the average in the United 
States. Because of these difficulties in terrain, the carrying 
capacity and efficiency of these railroads were far behind the 
performances of American railways. This unsatisfactory sit- 
uation is pictured best in the statistics on mileage. Europe, 
as a geographic unit at the end of 1934, had 236,719 miles 
of railroads, mostly single-track, which would correspond 














to 6.4 miles per 10,000 inhabitants, an average of only 3.1 
miles in European Russia, and 2.5 miles in Yugoslavia. In 
the United States at the same time the mileage was 258,465, 
or 21 miles per 10,000 inhabitants. 

Because of high investment and inefficient management, 
the transportation costs on European railroads were much 
higher than on the waterways, which is one of the reasons 
why water transportation has its justification in Europe. 
During the war the majority of German railroads were put 
out of commission and, without taking into consideration 
the new political reorientation and new boundaries, it may 
be assumed that European waterways will play a predom- 
inant part in postwar reconstruction of the transportation 
system. 

The Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
cannot overlook this problem. The complete reconstruction 
of Europe’s transportation system, including such projects 
as the Danube-Elbe-Oder-Vistula Canal and Danube-Rhine 
Canal, as United Nations Public Works, would give to the 
disunited and desperate people of Europe some hope that a 
better, more unified and peaceful world is being planned. 


THE NEED FOR 
CATHOLIC SCIENTISTS 


VINCENT O. McBRIEN 


PROBABLY no scientific discovery in the history of man- 
kind has ever aroused so much discussion as the development 
of the atomic bomb. 

Immediately following the announcement that a way had 
been found to release atomic energy, the outpouring of arti- 
cles and speeches began. Americans found out that the 
development of the bomb was not a mere accident, but 
another step in the history of modern physics which could 
be traced back to the theory of atomic structure enun- 
ciated by Planck, Bohr, Einstein and the other twentieth- 
century physicists. Americans learned many other things. 
They learned that there are possibilities for using atomic 
energy for the welfare of all mankind. They learned that 
the future holds unheard-of dreams for the benefit of all 
peoples. They learned that men engaged in research in the 
physical sciences exert a tremendous influence on human 
lives. 

TaKING STOCK 

These amazing developments in the field of atomic physics 
bring up a question which is important to every Catholic 
interested in the education of Catholic young men and 
women. The question is this: Since the physical sciences are 
gaining great importance in our daily lives, are we prepar- 
ing a proportionate share of Catholic students for leadership 
in this great field of human endeavor? Without compiling 
statistics, I am positive that every informed Catholic edu- 
cator would answer with a very firm “No.” It is true that 
some of our larger Catholic universities do provide excellent 
training for the young men and women who are interested 
in mathematics, physics or chemistry. They have top-rate 
teachers and excellent equipment, and during the war they 
helped the cause of peace by doing war research. However, 
it seems that the situation is far less favorable in other 
Catholic colleges. Why only a handful of students are taking 
courses in the physical sciences in many of our Catholic 
colleges is not an easy question to answer; but let us con- 
sider some of the points which might lead to an answer. 


1. Catholic students interested in engineering or the 
physical sciences attend non-Catholic colleges in great num- 
bers. Catholic college teachers of the sciences know this only 
too well. All of them are anxious to see our high-school 
graduates, gifted in science, enter a Catholic college. 

There is a general impression that Catholic education is 
concerned exclusively with the liberal arts and philosophy, 
and that science is patronized and dabbled in only to the 
extent of a few “gentlemen’s courses.” It is conceded that 
the training is an excellent preparation for medicine, law, 
teaching and life in general, but useless for the scientist. 
This would be a most unfortunate situation if it were true, 
since the future scientist needs a thorough grounding in 
advanced Catholic thought and in philosophy and theology 
as much as, if not more than the student preparing for any 
other career. Furthermore, if it were true, it would be a 
sharp departure from the traditions of Catholic learning and 
pedagogy, which for centuries has had a roster of illustrious 
names in mathematics, astronomy, physics, biology and 
chemistry. If Catholic colleges and universities stressed and 
fostered science in its infancy and youth, surely now, in its 
full prime, they should not lag behind. To obviate this im- 
pression, our colleges should, if necessary, enlarge, empha- 
size and publicize their scientific facilities. 

First of all, students primarily interested in science should 
be informed that there are many Catholic colleges which 
offer complete engineering courses. Second, they should be 
informed that in our liberal-arts colleges a student may take 
up just as much mathematics or physics or chemistry as a 
student at an engineering college. Of course, an enginecring 
degree is not granted, but the student graduates with the 
degree in whatever science he takes up. The great advantage 
in being able to live in a truly Catholic atmosphere, taking 
up the study of his religion and sound Scholastic philosophy 
while preparing for life in his particular field, is surely of 
more importance than taking two or three extra courses in 
laboratory methods. This reasoning should be a sounding- 
board for all Catholic college alumni in appealing to our 
high-school graduates. The number of Catholic parents who 
send their sons to non-Catholic colleges because “Jimmy 
wants to be an engineer” is appalling. 

2. Some students, gifted in the physical sciences, are not 
encouraged sufficiently to continue in this field. Many col- 
lege freshmen who formerly “hated mathematics” discover 
that they really enjoy the course and do very well. Such 
students should be urged to continue. Surely, the science 
departments in our colleges lose too many students by trans- 
fers to other fields of study. We need every outstanding 
student who is interested in the physical sciences. It is well 
known to those teachers who were engaged in Army and 
Navy programs that many a young man discovered that 
calculus was not a mysterious subject which could be 
mastered by only a few “queer” students. I have seen young 
men in the Navy V-12 program elect courses in higher 
mathematics because they were really interested in this field. 
In fact, last term when I expected about fifteen students in 
my differential-equations section, more than forty signed 
up for the course. Many others elected courses in higher 
algebra and advanced calculus. These men are capable and 
industrious, and many of them are Catholics. They see the 
possibility of a future in the ever-widening fields of physical 
science. 

Wherever it is possible, offering fellowships in the sciences 
to outstanding students is a far more practical and effective 
way of launching scientific careers than mere urging and a 
pat on the back. 

Before continuing, I should like to mention something 
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about chemistry, even though I am not a chemist. It is true 
that many of our small Catholic colleges have fine chemistry 
departments. However, the emphasis in most of these col- 
leges is on organic chemistry, probably because of the need 
to prepare young men to be doctors. Our graduates obtain 
excellent preparation for medical school, and of course we 
need Catholic doctors. But at the same time we cannot neg- 
lect the important field of physical chemistry, which re- 
quires that the undergraduate gain a thorough background 
in mathematics and physics. The present scientific era has 
countless opportunities for men who wish to do further 
work in physical chemistry. 


PRESENT HANDICAPS 


Now let us view the situation from the standpoint of 
future prospects. 

First and foremost, there is a great shortage of teachers 
in the physical sciences. Due to the war, there has been a 
shortage of trained teachers in all colleges, and almost any 
dean would have given anything in exchange for a good 
physics professor. It is little wonder that many teachers left 
our Catholic colleges. Often they were underpaid, their 
facilities were inadequate and their classes were so small that 
they felt impelled to desert the teaching field to devote 
their abilities elsewhere in the war effort. Unless our Cath- 
olic colleges come to realize the great need for educating 
- future scientists, many former professors will stay on other 
jobs. 

The religious orders and societies of the Church are send- 
ing increasing numbers of their members to graduate schools 
for advanced study in the physical sciences. Yet, we need 
more religious and more laymen. What are we going to do 
about it? 

Second, our colleges need to take a long and critical look 
at the curriculum offered to students in the physical sciences. 
Of course, every teacher has his own “special courses”; but 
I believe that teachers of the physical sciences are very 
modest in their demands. They know that when the student 
enters graduate school or industry it is the basic foundation 
which counts. It is impossible to get a decent foundation if 
a student does not have his program well arranged. A 
student taking a course in modern physics is wasting his 
time if he has not had calculus beforehand. Furthermore, 
we cannot be satisfied with anything but the best courses in 
the basic sciences. 


Wuat to Do? 


If we are going to train Catholic scientists who will exert 
an influence, it is imperative that they know the field thor- 
oughly. Well-trained undergraduates will be welcomed by 
the faculties of American graduate schools. The number of 
scholarships and fellowships in the field of mathematics, 
physics and chemistry will be increased greatly. Already 
plans are being made for expanding graduate work in the 
physical sciences. Can we not send more of our Catholic 
college graduates to study further in this field? We send 
great numbers to law schools, medical schools and to schools 
of social science. We must not neglect to stimulate interest 
in a field that is so important. re must be a greater 
number of Catholics studying in this field which is gaining 
such prominence. Catholics are not afraid of the future. 
Catholics know they need not fear the truth, for “it is the 
truth that makes man free.” 

During the next few years there will be an acute shortage 
of men trained in the physical sciences. Many promising 
young men have lost their lives in the struggle for freedom; 
many others have missed the chance of entering this im- 
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portant field. Years of previous work may be lost when a 
young man breaks contact with his studies. The Church 
cannot afford to lose a single prospective Catholic scientist. 

Everyone knows that it is both easy and idle to complain. 
The Catholic wants an answer to the problem. There are 
many ways in which we can increase the number of Cath- 
olic men and women working in the field of physical 
science. Among these are: 

1. Our Catholic colleges should make every effort to 
obtain teachers who are capable and well trained in the 
field. 

2. Our Catholic colleges should make sure that the pro- 
gram offered their students will be well grounded and thor- 
ough enough so that graduates will be able to enter grad- 
uate school or industry confident that they have the very 
best background. 

3. Interest in the field of science should be encouraged 
by Catholic parents. Furthermore, it is about time that 
Catholic parents investigated what a Catholic college offers 
for future scientists. You cannot train a Catholic scientist 
if he does not come to a Catholic college where he can study 
his religion and philosophy along with his mathematics and 
physics. 

4. There should be an even further emphasis on mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry in our Catholic high schools. 
Capable students should not be allowed to lose interest be- 
cause of sub-standard courses. Catholic students in public 
schools should be urged to attend Catholic colleges—no 
matter in what field they are choosing a career. 

§. Catholic laymen everywhere in the United States 
should seek the aid of eminent Catholic scientists to arouse 
interest in the physical sciences. There are many university 
professors in American graduate schools who are anxious to 
see Catholic young men and women come to them. There 
are some well-known Catholic scientists in industry. They 
can tell you our failings and opportunities. 


THE Basic PROBLEM 


Now that we are going back to peacetime programs and 
schedules in our colleges, we have a great opportunity. If 
our Catholic colleges let our science courses drop back into 
the realm of “war-time emergencies,” we shall soon find out 
our mistake. Our able Catholic philosophers quickly silenced 
the myth of a conflict between religion and science. Let us 
then go on and train enough Catholic scientists so that their 
influence will be felt in every corner of the globe. It is well 
to heed the adage scientia non est sapientia, (“knowledge is 
not wisdom”) but if we are truly wise we shall take heed of 
one of the greatest needs in Catholic education. 

The problem is not a mere question of academic balance 
or of special pleading for one branch of knowledge over 
another. Nor is this a plea for a departure from the basic 
ideal of Catholic education—the rounded and complete de- 
velopment of the whole man before specialization. Rather it 
is an attempt to call attention to the comparative dearth of 
young Catholic graduates entering the field of science— 
which is today the most vital and progressive of all secular 
human activity—and to raise the question whether our col- 
leges are giving scientific studies the importance and em- 
phasis they deserve in our modern world. 

Different centuries have different needs, and Catholic 
education, in its secular branches, must be elastic enough to 
meet those contemporary needs without neglecting the basic 
cultivation of human nature, which is changeless. The 
Renaissance man and the man of the atomic age are alike 
essentially—but the accidental exigencies of their age de- 
mand adaptation in their education. 











ScrENTists, Not SciENCE, AT FAULT 


Nor is it too much to say that there is an obligation, from 
the religious viewpoint, to develop and encourage Catholic 
scientists now more than ever. Recently the Cardinals and 
archbishops of France called upon all to muster their forces 
and oppose vigorously the advance of “aggressive material- 
ism.” Scientists—not science—tend to emphasize the mate- 
rial and ignore the spiritual. And many scientists have been 
so unscientific as to distort science into a weapon against 
religion. 

Therefore we must have more Catholic scientists who, 
while fearlessly and adventurously pursuing scientific re- 
search, realize that scientific discoveries are but the “‘catch- 
ing up with the marvels of God’s creation.” We need 
Christian scholars who, in this age of breath-taking scientific 
wonders, have their feet on the solid ground of eternal truth 
and human values and who can use real science against 
pseudo-scientific “aggressive materialism.” 

Surely the world will be better if we can produce men 
who are top-notch scientists and who, at the same time, have 
faith in the God who made them. Man as an economic ani- 
mal and as a political animal has lost ascendency. Let us 
not allow the world to turn man into a scientific animal, 
as if he were an electronic device. Rather let us increase our 
efforts in training scientists who know that man was cre- 
ated to the image and likeness of God. 


THERE SHOULD BE 
CARRY-OVER VALUE 


KATHARINA PORTER FLANAGAN 


THE RECENTLY ANNOUNCED incorporation in Geor- 
gia of the Ku-Klux Klan as a fraternal organization and the 
second attack upon the Catholic Church by a Methodist 
bishop who happens to be the president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America have naturally engen- 
dered much comment among Catholics. Both have caused a 
former USO Club director, the writer, to ponder the carry- 
over value from war to peace of the expenditure of a vast 
amount of time, thought and money on that part of the 
program which might be termed “the spiritual values in- 
herent in USO.” 

Has there been developed through all that effort, she 
wonders, an understanding of the other fellow’s religious 
beliefs and practices sufficiently strong to combat some of 
the opposition to Catholicism that doubtless will follow in 
the wake of a new KKK and attacks similar to those made 
in St. Louis last year, and in Boston this spring, by the 
Methodist Bishop Oxnam? 


SpmiTruaL Activities UNPUBLICIZED 


The spiritual values inherent in USO probably have been 
the least publicized feature of the organization. True, there 
have been USO pictures of Jewish soldiers participating in 
High Holyday services; there were others which showed 
Communion breakfasts, and still others of marriages per- 
formed by ministers at a USO club. But how many con- 
tributors to the National War Fund know that a portion of 
a Club’s budget is devoted to “Religious Program”? And 
how many are really aware of the implications when their 
relatives in service speak of “‘a Jewish USO,” or “ a YMCA 
USO” or “a Catholic USO”? 

Many of the large cities retain a portion of funds gath- 
ered for USO and have their own club directed by an ex- 


ecutive chosen by a local governing board. Such an estab- 
lishment is known as a Community Conducted Operation. 
With the exception of a list of churches prominently placed, 
and three separate racks which display Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant literature chosen by the USO Conference of Ex- 
ecutives, God is treated in these clubs generally as the United 
Nations treat Him. Clergymen of ali denominations are al- 
ways welcome guests, but the spiritual environment—that 
element which is important to the full man—usually does 
not exist. In large city clubs denominationally sponsored, the 
spiritual environment would exist very naturally, but it 
need not be the vital, alert and omnipresent factor that 
characterizes a club in a small town where recreation is 
limited and where there is more time to take care of the 
important things of life—things that do not include at- 
tendance at The Voice of the Turtle! 


INTER-FaITH PERSONNEL 


In smaller cities, towns, villages—and even hamlets hit 
by the impact of an emergency—clubs have been adminis- 
tered by representatives of member agencies of USO—Jew- 
ish, Protestant, Catholic. The writer, who was an employe 
of the Women’s Division of National Catholic Community 
Service, directed a club which served air corps military and 
civilian personnel. In the beginning, it was a single agency 
operation where she was assisted by an employe of the Wo- 
men’s Division. Later it became a joint-agency operation, 
and an associate director, a man from the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, was added to the professional staff. There 
were not many joint-agency operations like it in the coun- 
try, less than ten being administered by a Catholic woman 
during the peak of USO business. 

Into the club poured representatives of all denominations, 
and these people worked and played together, exactly as did 
the professional staff members. They learned to know, to 
respect and to help each other—patrons as well as directors. 
No prejudice was permitted to exist within its walls, and 
yet all of the patrons knew that it was a “Catholic USO” 
at which a man of the Jewish faith assisted in catering to 
their needs. 


COOPERATION ON PROBLEMS 


A Catholic director discussed amicably with a Jewish as- 
sociate the differences between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, both realizing anew that the keynote of one is justice 
and of the other charity. A Protestant Area Chaplain and 
a Catholic director put their thinking caps together and 
presented to Army authorities a plan to prevent an injus- 
tice done a civilian worker from recurring in the future, 
while the Jewish associate drew from a special agency fund 
the train-fare home for the worker, who was numbered 
among his religious constituency. A Protestant volunteer 
assiduously saw to it that the Protestant pamphlet-rack was 
filled, lest the Catholic director be criticized locally for not 
paying attention to it, since USO regulations did not expect 
the latter to order heretical literature. 

A Protestant painted posters advertising a Holy Name 
Society dance for service men. And another Protestant ap- 
plauded the removal of literature‘left by Jehovah’s Witnesses 
on tables where, according to USO directives, no religious 
material should be placed. 

In the early days of the club, a government official re- 
ferred to the director the local opposition to the crucifix 
which, in the small quarters then occupied, hung in a prom- 
inent place. The director steadfastly refused to remove the 
crucifix, announcing that it would be hung always where 
it would be of most benefit to the patrons. And, before 
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the club closed, those who had at first protested the pres- 
ence of the crucifix were assisting as volunteers in the club 
program. 


DIvipENDs IN UNDERSTANDING 


A paid staff aid, who had listed herself as a Congrega- 
tionalist when applying for employment at the Club, ex- 
claimed one day to the director: “I’ve just got to tell you 
this, for I feel like a heel—you Catholics have been so de- 
cent to me and you pay so much attention to God—but 
I haven’t really believed in God since I went to college. I 
have to tell you this, for I don’t want to sail under false 
colors with you.” And a school teacher from Missouri whose 
wedding supper was served at the club announced: “When 
I get home, I’m taking the stump for the Catholics and the 
Jews. Back home they don’t know anything good about you 
people.” 

A sergeant, assisted in his search to find a local church, 
which resembled that which he attended at home, would 
have liked to have the Catholic director present to hear him 
preach at a Youth Fellowship Service a month later. And a 
revivalist who borrowed the club’s motion-picture screen 
for use at his camp meeting, to which soldiers were invited, 
was genuinely appreciative of the courtesy extended by a 
Catholic. 

“The Divine Protector” which hangs in every NCCS- 
USO Club so attracted the director of the Red Cross Home 
Service Department that she ordered one for her office. And 
paid for by the Religious Program section of the Club’s 
budget were 200 prayer-book-size copies of it, distributed 
at Easter to parishioners enlisted by the rector of the local 
Episcopal church, who didn’t object one bit to the “Im- 
primatur” which accompanied the Prayer for Soldiers on 
the reverse side and to which the director drew attention. 





WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Will the volume of good public relations built up through 
these and a myriad of similar episodes—which could be 
gathered from the religious reports submitted to the mem- 
ber agencies of USO—be broken down by the Ku Klux 
Klan and by formal attacks upon the Church by the Metho- 
dist bishop who reputedly represents the vast majority of 
Protestant churches in the country? Will all the men and 
women who came in contact with the USO Religious Pro- 
gram—which included arrangements for religious services, 
distribution of religious literature, validation of marriages, 
direction to competent spiritual advisers, etc.—forget that 
helping hands were extended frequently by persons not of 
their own faith? Or are they carrying back to their homes, 
and retaining in their lives and their hearts, the lessons of 
mutual cooperation and respect for the religious beliefs of 
their brethren which they saw practised at “their home 
away from home’? 

The amount of money expended by USO through its 
member agencies for this all-important, though not highly- 
publicized program, has reached into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Has this expenditure purchased freedom from religious 
prejudice through the education in fellowship which it (un- 
consciously perhaps) provided? And will not the prayers 
rising from the continued use of the millions of rosaries and 
the hundreds of thousands of missals and medals, purchased 
through USO funds and presented to Catholics and their 
friends, constitute a strong force to combat what in the 
minds of many people looks like the beginning of an or- 
ganized movement of religious prejudice in which Cath- 
olicism seems to be the more popular target? 
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LIFE IN A FEDERAL 
HOUSING PROJECT 


TIM O’BRIEN 


FOR A LONG TIME I had an aversion to government 
housing projects. It isn’t that I objected to them per se. 
To me they were a necessary alternative to my own ideal 
of a worker owning his own individual dwelling, with 
ample room for the kids and with a greater degree of 
individuality. In this way he would be free from friction 
with the neighbors, above and below. His hard-earned money 
would go toward ownership instead of endless rent, and 
then there would be freedom from leases and the type of 
tenement some workers must live in, due to their low 
incomes. 


A SERVICEMAN’s DILEMMA 


Together with my aversion I lived for a long time in 
what is known as a sub-standard dwelling, quite content 
with my lot except that I still had dreams of that little 
home. But when my “greetings” came I had to snap out of 
my reveries and take stock—quickly. Now it was a time 
for quick action. The three kids, I thought, are a big 
enough job for the wife. She will have the added chores 
of getting coal and oil, doing the heavy shopping—and a 
lot of other jobs I normally did. It wouldn’t do to go off 
to the wars and leave the sub-standard tasks on the shoul- 
ders of the little woman. 

Dreams and idealism? All fine and good; I still cherish 
them. But when the time for quick action was at hand, we 
went into a huddle and before you could say Federal 
Housing Authority, we had an application signed for five 
rooms in the project. I was pleasantly shocked to learn the 
special low rates given to soldiers’ families. If it hadn’t been 
for those low rates and the elimination of electric, gas, coal 
and oil bills, my allotment check would not have supported 
my brood while I was away. 


APARTMENT 3-B 


It was after basic training, and I was speeding home to 
my family and apartment 3-B. I had never yet seen 3-B, 
and I concocted many pictures of it, based on the lengthy 
descriptions I got in the mail from home. When I arrived 
in mid-afternoon, I found my wife sitting cozily by the 
big, wide window overlooking a park-like court. Unlike our 
house at most times, all was quiet and serene. Where are 
the kids? I followed the pointed finger. There was Judy 
swinging on a jungle bar; Mary was on a swing and the 
boy was lazily kicking through the snow. 

Well, I thought, this is a far cry from the days when the 
kids had no space to play in, save the sidewalk in front of 
the house. Someone would always have to go with them if 
they were to get to a park or place where they could expand 
themselves. So far so good. 

To get back to the windows. There were many of them, 
giving ever so much light from all sides. They were designed 
for the safety of children. From the windows I went to look 
at the spacious closets, the light rooms, the wonderful 
floors. All fireproof, too. As I became acclimated, new ad- 
vantages began to unfold. I could see the good effects on a 
more rested mother, and a man could sit down to read a 
paper or write a letter secure in the thought that the kids 
were free to run and scream and not be endangered by 
passing autos. 

After the wet nights in bivouac or on tactical problems, 














a steam-heated, well-lighted apartment was a luxurious com- 
pensation. I thrilled to the new freedom for the kids, and 
I enjoyed them tearing in for their meals. They were rough 
and tough, but they could hardly harm the structure of the 
project. The project is a boon for the likes of me and others 
like me who have met with difficulties in trying to secure 
a home for kids. 


SANE RULES 


Having a thick skin and a thick head, I passed off any 
final judgment based on first impressions. What about press- 
ing government rules and restrictions? As time went along 
I saw little or none of these. True, there were rules, but 
they were common-sense rules about not defacing or destroy- 
ing property, or rules which made tenants aware of the 
rights of others. There are other rules which, if carried out, 
make life that much more livable. For example, there’s the 
one about tenants rotating turns in the care of their halls 
and stairs. As the wife pointed out, it was really something 
of a pleasure to clean in a place that is built as the proj- 
ect is. 

I saw enough on my short furlough to allay certain fears 
I thought would accompany me overseas. I remember being 
in my bunk on the C-4 transport one day, listing all the 
burdens lifted from the shoulders of my wife by reason of 
the project. It was an impressive list. I knew I didn’t have 
to worry about the coal-shortage, the danger of the oil- 
stove, confinement for the children, friction with neighbors 
because of the noisy kids, etc. 

Since my discharge I have had more time to assess the 
benefits of 3-B. After life in my old flat and snowy nights 
in a machine-gun position, I could appreciate waking up in 
a steam-heated place with no worries about starting the 
stoves. There is always plenty of hot water to shave with. 
Financially, I got ahead of the game, due mostly to the 
soldier rate of rent. The local Authority did not rush to 
raise my rent in accordance with my civilian earnings. I 
was given three months’ grace. There are many other vet- 
erans in the project who have voiced appreciation for the 
low rent and the social and health conveniences that are 
afforded here. 

Lately, I’ve been learning more of the social values of 
public-housing developments. Across the court from our 
window there is a clinic to minister to the needs of infants. 
There are days set aside for inoculations and other treat- 
ments. When the baby-buggies are lined up outside the 
clinic, my wife takes a count of the number of pink cover- 
ings and the blue ones. That means so many boys and so 
many girls.There is another significant fact. Some of the 
babies in this government housing project are white and 
some are black. 


Race RELATIONS 


I don’t know how many projects have made experiments 
in racial relations. In our project we are half white and half 
colored. There is no sign of prejudice or hostility, and a lot 
of it is due to the presence of so many children. The Negro 
kids are often over on our “side” playing around, and our 
own kids wander off to the colored side. The clinic, like 
the nursery, is a facility for both kinds, and the big court 
separating the two sides is the scene of interracial soft-ball, 
touch-football and basketball games. The man who super- 
vises certain types of games for the smaller kids draws no 
color line. 

When I work the night shift, I can get a glimpse of daily 
life in the project. There is plenty of clothesline space 
where mothers can hang the wash and keep an eye on the 


kids. On good days the women can sit out on the many 
benches. It’s like having the park at your front door instead 
of a twenty-minute walk away. 

During the afternoon, weather permitting, one can see 
the girl from the nursery taking the kids for a walk. They 
string out—maybe eight or ten on each side—and hold 
hands. They are white and colored. It’s nice to know that if 
my wife were indisposed and I had to keep working, there 
is a place to put the children during the day and where you 
know they are safe. 

Neighbors have told me there used to be conflict between 
the little tots and the bigger kids. The bigger ones liked to 
play ball and other games that sometimes endangered the 
little ones. 

A meeting was therefore held by the fathers in the social 
hall. Together with the manager, they put their heads to- 
gether and came up with some solutions. It was then that 
the middle court was laid out for soft-ball and basketball. 
The fathers organized a Boy Scout troop, secured basement 
headquarters and workshop materials. Uniforms for the 
Scouts were bought from subscriptions wangled from local 
politicians. During the war the Scouts did a bang-up job on 
paper- and scrap-gathering. When we had the deep snows, 
the Scouts shoveled a labyrinth of foot-paths for the benefit 
of all. 

In our project everyone knows a lot about everyone else. 
We live that close. Of course we are not perfect beings, and 
there are often minor squabbles centering around the fact 
that someone’s Johnny threw a rock at someone’s Betsy. 
The closeness, however, works for a greater neighborliness 
and expresses itself when one. of the tenants is in trouble. 
There is always a good response to collections to alleviate 
someone’s suffering or to console someone bereaved. My skull 


may be thick, but it has been penetrated. 





WHO’S WHO 


OTAKAR KABELAC has had a long history of practical 
experience in diplomatic and economic problems. From 
1926 to 1929, Dr. Kabelac was First Secretary of the 
Czecho-Slovak Legation in Berlin; later he served six 
and a half years as First Secretary, Commercial Coun- 
selor and Chargé d’Affaires in Washington. The Czech- 
American Reciprocal Trade Agreement was signed 
through his persistent efforts. 


Vincent O. McBrien holds the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science from Providence College, and a Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics from the Catholic University of America. Since 
1944 he has been Assistant Professor of mathematics 
at Holy Cross College, and for the session of 1946 has 
been appointed to the summer-school faculty of Catholic 
University. Dr. McBrien is a member of the Mathemati- 
cal Association of America and of the American 
Mathematical Society. 


KATHARINA P. FLANAGAN was originally director of the 
USO club at Rome, New York, and later a director of 
the USO at Portsmouth, Va. At present she is enjoying 
a vacation, because of the waning need for USO ser- 
vice. 


Tim O’Brien, formerly associated with the Catholic 
Worker, has contributed to many Catholic magazines 
on matters of labor and racial problems, and was the 
author of most of the “Ben Joe Labray Letters” which 
ran for some time in the Catholic Worker. Mr. O’Brien 
served in the 87th Infantry Division as machine-gunner 
in World War II. He is the father of three children, 
and has lived in the housing project for two years. 
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ECOSOC 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC COUNCIL, which alter- 
nates with the Security Council at Hunter College, exempli- 
fies the sound principle, “if you can’t go through ’em, go 
around ’em.” When the history of the first decade of the 
UN is written we may find that the Social and Economic 
Council got farther by a circuitous route than the Security 
Council got by its direct approach. 

Since May 25, the eighteen members of this organ of the 
United Nations have been assiduously at work building the 
social and economic foundations of werld peace. The work 
cut out for them is to prevent the deterioration of inter- 
national affairs to that point where caustic surgery is the 
only alternative. As they see the Security Council wrestling 
uncertainly with problems arising out of conditions in Iran 
and Spain, they are gratified to realize that they are operat- 
ing in a zone where reason and a sensible adherence to a 
nation’s real interests have still a commanding lead over 
jealousy and national passion. 

Observers have commented on the lack of public interest 
shown in the sessions of the Social and Economic Council, 
or ECOSOC, in State Department jargon. Whereas eager 
crowds have to be turned away when Iran and Spain are on 
the agenda, tickets go begging when the prosaic organ pre- 
sided over by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar is the headliner on 
the bill. 

Those whose business it is to educate the public on the 
work and aims of the UN are disconcerted to find they have 
piped in vain on the days that ECOSOC convenes. But to 
the members of the Council, empty galleries and a dwindling 
corps of newspaper correspondents are no sinister portent. 
They are rather a thankful reminder that they do not have 
to work against the obstacles that have made progress so 
difficult for the Security Council. If the road to interna- 
tional collaboration is rocky for the Security Council, it is 
by comparison a level stretch for the Social and Economic 
Council. The significance of this for the long-run success of 
the UN cannot be overlooked. 

Whatever impression may be created by publicity ac- 
corded to the charges and counter-charges witnessed in the 
Security Council, this Council is not the whole UN. Nor is it 
in many ways the most significant organ of the UN. If one 
wishes to discover the differences between the new organ- 
ization and the League of Nations, they may be found in 
the existence and operation of the Social and Economic 
Council. ECOSOC is the embodiment of one of the key 
lessons left us by our experiences in the League. This is, on 
the one hand, the great difficulty of political solutions of 
serious disputes and, on the other hand, the importance of 
preventing frictions in their economic and social stage be- 
fore they have passed into the atmosphere of power politics 
out of which anything may develop. 

The reports being studied by the Council make very dull 
reading. Those who want “peace with excitement” are well 
advised to pass this organ by. After all, who cares about 
economic and employment matters, or transport and com- 
munication, or social policy, or the role of statistics or world 
health? Human rights may stir momentary interest in even 
the superficial, but not for long. The Security Council is 
more fun and brings better awards in terms of excitement 
and conflict, if not in success. 

It would not be too much to say that, had the League of 
Nations possessed such an organ, the events that led to 
World War II might not have been endowed with such 
vicious power. The world might have been spared the crisis 
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out of which nazism rose and out of which communism 
made capital. At any rate, as men’s minds are preoccupied 
with the Security Council and its problems arising out of 
World War II, an unobtrusive ECOSOC is engaged in pre- 
venting World War III. 


VATICAN & WASHINGTON 


THROUGHOUT THE WAR and after, many Protestant 
churchmen distinguished themselves by their forthright de- 
mands for a world order based upon recognition of the 
human dignity and spiritual destiny of man. From it would 
be barred prejudice, unjust discrimination and hate of any 
kind. In this they stood squarely with Pius XII and his 
predecessor in denouncing the inhuman excesses of totali- 
tarian regimes. Moreover, statements issued by various groups 
made clear their intention of cooperating toward this end 
with all men of good will. 

Today, certain Protestant leaders endanger the spirit of 
cooperation and cast doubt upon the validity of their 
brethren’s statements by their obviously partisan utterances 
on the question of Mr. Myron Taylor’s position as personal 
representative of the President at the Vatican. Not satisfied 
with trying to win the Chief Executive to their restricted 
view of things, these men would also shut off the White 
House from a useful source of information on world affairs 
and an exchange of views with a religious leader who cour- 
ageously champions human rights. 

The Washington Post editorially points out the inconsist- 
ency of the Protestant position. The Pope, besides being head 
of a worldwide religion—and therefore a singularly well- 
informed person on international happenings—is a territorial 
sovereign. No such objection was raised about the U.S. dip- 
lomatic representatives to “the Ottoman Sultans of Tur- 
key,” although they were also “Caliphs of El Islam.” Nor 
was it raised to our relations with the Romanov Tsars, who 
were the heads of the Russian Orthodox Church. No scruples 
were ever felt about our embassy at the Court of St. James, 
whose monarch is head of the Church of England. Nor, we 
might add, is objection today raised concerning our repre- 
sentatives at Moscow, although the Kremlin rules Russian 
religious affairs with a rod of iron. 

Unless it be themselves, no one is fooled by the Protestant 

leaders’ professed regard for “separation of Church and 
State.” It is all too obvious that in thus putting pressure 
—their own word—upon the President, they are trying to 
draw him into what is a private religious dispute with the 
Pope. 
In doing this specifically as clergymen and as representatives 
of various religious denominations they mix in politics just 
as obnoxiously as do undiscriminating Catholic clergymen 
when they fail to distinguish between their mission as ec- 
clesiastics and their competence to make definitive statements 
on morally disputable temporal affairs. The time has come 
when some of our contemporaries should awake to the fact 
that if Catholicism is not the established religion of our 
country, neither is Protestantism. 

The lesson of the Protestants’ White House escapade also 
deserves consideration by Catholics. It emphasizes the in- 
herent danger in situations in which churchmen resort to 
the direct “pressure” method of obtaining favorable action 
from government instead of relying on an informed public 
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opinion enlightened by patiently repeated arguments and 
frank discussion of problems. The “pressure” technique 
tends to discredit those who use it, regardless of the issues. 
In this case the Protestant leaders happened to be wrong. 
The bad effect might still have followed, even had they 
been right. 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 


IF IT IS POSSIBLE after all the shocks of the first bitter 
year of “peace” to speak in terms of a crisis, last week was 
one of the most critical that have occurred in the history of 
our country. 

In Senate-House conference was the Administration’s bill 
to extend the Selective Service Act for another year. During 
the previous week the Senate had passed a strong bill which 
contrasted sharply with the House version, and Washington 
talked about the possibility of compromise. Regardless of 
what happens, the decision will have far-reaching conse- 
quences, good or evil, for our own country and for the 
whole world. 

Against a background of steadily rising prices and a 
growing black market, the Senate began debate on extension 
of the Price Control Act. From its Banking and Currency 
Committee had come a very weak bill which, like the House- 
approved measure, would practically doom the OPA. A 
committee minority, led by Senator Robert Wagner of New 
York, called the bill “‘the death sentence for effective price, 
wage and rent stabilization.” Once again, whatever the final 
decision of Congress, it will have the gravest repercussions 
here and abroad. 

Following weeks of tense, angry debate, punctuated by 
Presidential intervention, the strike situation moved to a 
showdown. Would Congress pass the Case Bill (HR 4908) 
over the President’s veto? Would it attach the vetoed Case 
Bill as an amendment to the President’s emergency strike 
legislation? If it did, and sent the hybrid measure to the 
President’s desk, what would Mr. Truman do? 

Part of the answer lay, perhaps, with the CIO Maritime 
unions, scheduled to strike on Saturday, June 15. If this 
strike eventuated, it would develop into one of the gravest 
industrial disputes in the nation’s history. Its effects, like the 
effects of the Stabilization and Selective Service Acts, would 
be world-wide. 

And, as if these problems were not enough for one week 
in a crisis-riddled age, Secretary Byrnes was in Paris at- 
tempting, amid seemingly insuperable obstacles, to get on 
with making the peace for which suffering millions hungered 
in vain. 

Oddly enough, the behavior of our people scarcely re- 
flected these earth-shaking events. Never before did so many 
carefree thousands pack big-league ball parks (by June 10, 
the New York Yankees had played to more than one million 
customers) ; never before were the race tracks so crowded, or 
was so much money wagered on the horses; never had spend- 
ing in department stores reached such high levels, not even 
during the money-flush days of the war. It was an odd 
spectacle, this holiday mood in the midst of crisis. One 
wondered what the peoples of war-torn Europe and Asia, 
trying to choose, in the shadow of Soviet Russia, their post- 
war governments, were probably thinking of us—and our 
democracy. 


AUSTRIA AT PARIS 


THE DRAFT of a peace treaty with Austria, drawn up by 
our State Department, was dispatched to the other members 
of the Big Four for their consideration, according to Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes, “after the adjournment of the 
recent Paris conference” of Foreign Ministers in May. As of 
June 5, Mr. Byrnes was forced to admit that he had not 
heard from the other governments; it still remains a moot 
question whether Austria will find a place on the agenda of 
the conference now meeting in Paris. It is likely that both 
Britain and France will vote to deal with the peace treaty; 
it remains to be seen whether Russia can again, as she did 
in the May meeting, sidetrack the beginnings of justice to 
Austria. 

Many elements make it imperative that Austria be of- 
fered a clear-cut and just peace treaty. First of all, the trend 
of European politics demands that Austria be allowed to 
range herself in peace with those nations who have recently 
shown their preference for democracy over communism. The 
position of France, after her recent elections, will immeasur- 
ably strengthen American plans for formal peace with 
Austria, though the very unanimity of the Western nations 
in rejecting communism may further drive Russia into lone 
isolationism. But Russia’s pique must this time be firmly 
overridden, for it must not be forgotten that Austria be- 
longs, as indicated by her mere 5.5 per cent communist vote, 
as well as by her past history, with the political trend in 
the West. 

Second, a peace with Austria is imperative because on it 
her very existence depends. Until a treaty is achieved, Aus- 
tria will continue to be overrun with occupation forces, 
mainly Russian. Some 140,000 Soviet troops are there now, 
living off the land, clogging the desperately inadequate 
communication lines, creating political friction. UNRRA 
officials and Austrian economists have estimated that it will 
take only $89 million to reconstruct Austrian industry and 
transportation to a degree sufficient for the country to start 
working her way back to economic security. But the ex- 
perts agree that this presupposes the removal of occupation 
troops and the abandonment of the present zonal system of 
government. As long as these evils exist, money will con- 
tinue to be poured into Austria merely for relief and not for 
reconstruction. 

Mr. Byrnes appreciates the problem and the necessity of 
the withdrawal of occupation forces. His press release of 
June 10 indicates that he will strongly urge this as a pre- 
liminary step in the achievement of the peace treaty. We 
sincerely hope that his realistic attitude toward the situation 
will bear fruit. 

Third, a peace treaty with Austria is imperative because 
the United Nations are simply committed to it and all indi- 
cations are that they cannot longer delay without perpet- 
rating an injustice. 

Austria has a freely elected government; she has capable 
and energetic men devoted to her rebuilding, as is seen in 
the program of the Catholic Peoples’ Party, which enjoys a 
parliamentary majority and is dedicated to a social program 
“of a middle way between state and private economy.” Rus- 
sia committed herself in the Moscow Declaration to a “free 
and independent” Austria and, as the USSR is willing to 
consider peace treaties with Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary, she must, if she will not be a dog in the manger, give 
Austria equal consideration. 

Austria must, finally, be considered at Paris, because Ger- 
many is still the key problem. That will sound paradoxical 
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only to those who do not see in the solution of Austria’s 
problems an opening wedge that may serve to lay Ger- 
many’s plight open and let in a little light. Austria has 
made strides toward a truly democratic regime and outlook; 
if those strides get the recognition they deserve in the shape 
of a just peace treaty, the Germans themselves will be 
encouraged to press forward; the abolishing of zonal gov- 
ernment in Austria may serve to bring about sooner the 
resolution of Potsdam, so tragically ignored to date, that 
Germany be governed as an economic unit. 

The Paris meeting is under way. Its problems are mon- 
strous and affrighting. But surely what must in justice and 
prudence be done with Austria is clear. Please God, may it be 
also easy—if only the Western nations press for it, wisely 
and above all tenaciously. 


CASE FOR PSYCHIATRISTS 


FOR A LONG TIME now we have been trying to find out 
what goes on inside the mind of the average American 
Communist and, even more, inside the mind of the “liberal” 
who follows the party line. We thought some years ago, 
when Comrade Stalin signed a treaty of friendship with the 
late Herr Hitler, that the day of the “united front” was 
gone forever; and that the only recruits thereafter to the 
Communist Party would be victims of the NKVD or the 
Red Army. 

Imagine, then, our chagrin the past year or so to see such 
a spawning of “front” organizations as never happened even 
during the prolific days of the late nineteen-thirties. What, 
we ask in all humility, is the answer to this phenomenon? 
Or is there any answer? Any answer, that is, this side the 
line beyond which lies madness? Are we, perhaps, dealing 
with mass hysteria, or mass hypnosis of some kind? A few 
years ago a writer argued that the entire German nation 
was psychopathic, and we all laughed at him. But can it be 
that what could not conceivably be true of an entire coun- 
try might possibly be true of whole groups within some 
one country? 

That is what we would like the psychiatrists to find out. 
We want to know whether ordinary American Communists 
and their stooges and fellow travelers are all stark crazy; or 
whether, as the more popular explanation goes, they are just 
big-hearted people who have been born with mushy heads— 
fools, in other words. (We say “ordinary” Communists, 
because it is obvious that the leaders of the Red Fascists, 
like the leaders of the Brown Fascists, are neither crazy nor 
foolish. They know very well what they are doing.) 

What started this train of thought was, naturally, the 
recognition of the Perén regime in Argentina by the Soviet 
Union, because now the American public is to be treated to 
another of those intellectually perplexing and disgusting 
spectacles which follow a switch in the party line, such, for 
instance, as happened after the Hitler-Stalin embrace in 
1939 and Jacques Duclos’ blast at Browder last May. And 
‘we foresee, as well as anything can be foreseen, that when 
the double-talk and breast-beating are finished, the boys on 
Thirteenth Street will spawn a new front of some sort and 
the suckers will bite again as if nothing at all had happened. 
If this isn’t a job for a psychiatrist, then we have never 
seen one. 

Frankly, though, we have not a great deal of sympathy 
for the fish who were caught this time, even if some of them 
are pretty important. Sure, Molotov opposed inviting Ar- 
gentina to the United Nations’ meeting at San Francisco, on 
the ground that Perén had been “assisting the Fascists who 
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are our enemies.” Sure, the Russia propaganda sheet, Red 
Fleet, last October, called Argentina “‘a Fascist nest.” Sure, 
the whole pro-Soviet crowd in the ClO—the leaders of the 
National Maritime Union, the American Communications 
Association, the United Electrical and Radio Workers, the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, to mention only some of 
the more brazen—pilloried the Fascist Perén. Sure, the faith- 
ful fronts wheeled into line—the National Lawyers Guild, 
the National Negro Congress, the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, the Council for Pan-American Democracy, 
etc., etc. Sure, Johannes Steel, whom Henry Wallace sup- 
ported for Congress in a recent New York election, was 
valiant in castigating Perén. And did not the Nation Asso- 
ciates, Freda Kirchwey’s group, call the regime of the Argen- 
tine Colonel “a crime against humanity and a crime against 
peace”? And then, of course, there was the Daily Worker 
spreading the Moscow line on the “Fascist” Perén pure and 
unalloyed. 

We still say there is no excuse for the suckers. Why be 
surprised because Stalin clasps Perén to his breast? Did he 
not embrace Hitler before him? Why be scandalized because 
Izvestia reports that diplomatic and trade relations are about 
to be established “between two freedom-loving and demo- 
cratic peoples”? Remember Molotov on the morrow of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact? On October 31, 1939, to be exact? This 
is what the great anti-Fascist said: 

The British Government has announced that its aim in 

the war with Germany is nothing more nor less than 

the “destruction of Hitlerism.” This means that the 

British and the French have declared something in the 

nature of an “ideological war” on Germany, reminiscent 

of the religious wars of olden times. . . . 

There is absolutely no justification for a war of this 
kind. One may accept or reject the ideology of Hitler- 
ism as well as any other ideological system; that is a 
matter of political views. But everybody should under- 
stand that an ideology cannot be destroyed by force, 
that it cannot be eliminated by war. It is therefore not 
only senseless but criminal to wage such a war for the 
“destruction of Hitlerism,” camouflaged as a fight for 
“democracy” . . . (Italics supplied.) 


With perfect consistency, then, did some stooge write in 
Izvestia, on June 6, apropos of the projected agreement with 
Argentina, that the Soviet Union is merely “following its 
traditional foreign policy.” Of course it is. The Kremlin is 
proceeding in the Argentine affair with its customary scorn 
for truth and morality and its complete disregard for the 
welfare of Communist parties elsewhere. It has an eye single 
for one thing only—the needs of Soviet imperialism. Only 
the hopelessly ignorant, the childishly naive or the com- 
pletely crazy believe anything else. 

Apart, however, from its pathological aspects, Stalin’s 
honeymoon with Perén can, perhaps, serve a useful end. To 
students of the American ideological underworld, certain 
groups and individuals have so far managed to escape being 
pigeon-holed. Although suspected of following the party 
line, there remains enough doubt to save them from being 
stigmatized as Communist stooges. The Soviet flipflop on 
Argentina may smoke them out. If they backtrack now, 
after all the brave words and indignant resolutions, you can 
safely put them in the Daily Worker’s pocket. Watch espe- 
cially during the next few weeks the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences and Professions, Inc., as 
well as several State chapters of the National Citizens 
Political Action Committee. 

What a coincidence if Péron, following Soviet recogni- 
tion, suddenly ceases to be a fascist. 


























LITERATURE AND ART 


THE SWINDLE 


ALBERT EISELE 


THE WORD “MAY” was a perfumed word. It was an 
illumined initial. So Longfellow had written; and the poet 
had written correctly, Father Kelly conceded. Father Kelly, 
who was the pastor at Rexford, was on his way to say Mass 
at St. Geneva. All that there was at St. Geneva was a frame 
church, a priest’s house and a parochial school. Just the three 
parish buildings, with a few trees for company. The pastor 
at St. Geneva was Father Daebereimer, and he and Father 
Kelly were exchanging pulpits for this Sunday in May. 

The country through which Father Kelly was driving was 
level prairie land. But the term “prairie” was solely a figure 
of speech. Fifty or more years ago, when Father Kelly was 
a boy on a farm, he used to herd his father’s cattle on what 
was truly prairie land, and it seemed but yesterday when 
he picked violets, cowslips, pasque-flowers and tiger lilies 
from among the emerald grasses. But even then the prairie 
was fast disappearing, and there now remained no remnant 
of it—there was now only the orderly and geometric pattern 
of roadways and cultivated fields. 

In the distance a spire was visible above trees. This marked 
Father Kelly’s destination. Father Daebereimer should by 
now have reached Rexford—Father Kelly had passed him on 
the road some miles back. Poor Father Daebereimer, so quiet 
and retiring! And yet, though too shy to feel at ease among 
people who were not Catholic, Father Daebereimer was 
ideally suited for a country parish such as this. Here, in the 
comparative seclusion of the place, he was immune to any 
entanglements with secular affairs, immune to the idle gossip 
of outsiders, immune to editors sure to misspell his formid- 
able name, immune to everything but his plain duties. 

Even to get Father Daebereimer to fall in with this idea 
of exchanging pulpits, Father Kelly had had to exert pres- 
sure: “I know that I have a large new church and that you 
have a small one, and an older one, but that has nothing to 
do with it. I believe that it is a good thing for priests to 
exchange pulpits occasionally; I believe it beneficial to both 
priests and parishioners.” 

In the end Father Daebereimer had acquiesced, but largely, 
as Father Kelly felt, from a sense of duty toward God and 
the Church. However that was, here was St. Geneva. Here 
was the place Father Daebereimer had labored so many years. 

The people were gathering for Mass, and Father Kelly 
went into the sacristy. The altar boys were there, and Father 
Kelly made preparations for the services. He would have to 
be careful with the vestment cabinet, because the last time 
he said Mass away from home one of the drawers stuck—he 
then had applied pressure, and the drawer had let loose with 
such suddenness that an altar boy was thumped in the 
stomach. Of course the altar boy had only the wind knocked 
out of him, but tales could have been started. “My, but that 
visiting priest was cross! He jerked a vestment drawer out 
so hard that two altar boys were knocked down!” 

It was time for Mass to begin. Father Kelly appeared on 
the altar, intoned the Vidi Aquam, then sprinkled the faith- 
ful with holy water. There were two aisles in the church, 
and Father Kelly walked down one and up the other. The 


windows were opaque with a plain, pale-green paint; they 
were partly raised, and the air within the church was heavy 
with the smell of lilac, apple- and plum-blossoms. It was 
always that way with country churches: they were quick to 
catch all the fragrant breezes, just as one would imagine 
them quick to catch souls. 

Father Kelly returned to the altar. It hadn’t taken him 
long to make the round of the small church, but in that 
interval a nostalgia had seized him. While waving his holy- 
water sprinkler toward the people he had suddenly recalled 
a boyhood scene of many years ago. He was fifteen or six- 
teen at the time. He had gone to the field to help his father 
husk corn. A light shower had fallen during the night; the 
tassels of the corn were still bedewed with raindrops, and 
when an ear was husked the raindrops would shower down 
from the tassels of the disturbed stalks. It was the first time 
that Father Kelly had recalled this detail of bygone years. 

He returned to the sacristy, and presently reappeared, to 
begin the Mass. His nostalgia was deepening—as a matter of 
fact, it was being strengthened by the choir. In his church 
at Rexford Father Kelly had a male choir; sixteen voices, 
four each of first and second tenor and first and second bass. 
But Father Daebereimer, from his smaller congregation, had 
had to draw upon men and women alike, and his choir con- 
sisted of not more than six or eight voices. It was a mixed 
choir that was now singing the Kyrie; and it was a mixed 
choir that Father Kelly had listened to as a boy. 

Father Kelly intoned and recited the Gloria, then seated 
himself. His thoughts reverted to the corn-tassels that in 
the days of long ago had sprinkled him with raindrops, and 
he thought it wouldn’t be at all incongruous to use a corn 
tassel as a holy-water sprinkler. In his later years he had 
read how, in the ancient days of the Church, holy water 
was sprinkled by branches of hyssop, palm or boxwood, or 
by wisps of straw, or even by the tail of a fox, the long 
silky hair of which made it singularly adaptable. But what 
could be more fitting in this community than corn-tassels, 
since corn was the keystone of the community’s economic 
structure? For it was corn, above all else, that had enabled 
Father Kelly to build a fine new church, all paid for. 

Father Daebereimer had built no new church. But Father 
Daebereimer’s congregation was not a large one; and another 
thing, Father Daebereimer was not a builder. He was neither 
a builder nor a collector—the bishop knew it, and all his 
fellow priests knew it. He was too lenient to be a collector, 
too fearful of causing hardship among his people. He might 
have gone ahead and started a building fund in anticipation 
of future building, but no, he was too gentle even for that. 
He was content to levy, from year to year, just enough to 
meet the expenses of the parochial school, to pay the coal 
bill, the insurances, the janitor, the organist, with perhaps 
a few dollars left over for his own most urgent needs. 

The choir was finishing the Gloria; Father Kelly arose and 
returned to the altar. He intoned the Credo—usually he 
preached his sermon following the Gospel, but today he did 
not feel stabilized at this point, so decided to finish the 
Mass and preach afterward. He relaxed in his seat and 
listened intently to the choir. He did not recognize the 
Mass, but thought it one either by Rosewig or Leonard. 
The women, the sopranos and the altos, sang well; they led 
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the passages. Father Kelly was reminded, by contrast, of 
Sadie Benhilde, who sang soprano solos when he was a boy. 
Even in those days, he could never listen to Sadie without 
thinking of a line in one of their school songs, “Thou red- 
crested lapwing, Thy screaming forbear!” and, in later years, 
he always remembered Sadie’s solos as an answer to the 
Apostle’s injunction that woman hold her silence in church. 

In his own church Father Kelly had no screamers, but he 
did have Joe Griffin who, as a first bass, frequently wandered 
off into Gregorian chant. Joe was an unlettered farmer who 
understood no word of Latin; he knew none of the words 
and very little of the tune, but he was a devout soul, and 
any one who got to heaven would be sure eventually to find 
Joe there, even though his wings might be clipped a little, 
in memory of the many times that he sang off-key. 

Father Kelly returned to the altar. He read the Offertory, 
said the collects, the Sanctus, and then came, once more, to 
the tragedy of Calvary. He prayed to the Lord, prayed that 
the Lord might cleanse him of all his worldly distractions, 
prayed that the Lord might disperse that nostalgia which 
had assailed him today and which he had been unable to put 
from him—which he had even entertained wilfully, as one 
entertained bad thoughts. O Lord, make him more worthy 
of this sublime office! He lifted the Host; a bell rang. He 
lifted the Chalice; the bell rang again. The bell had a dif- 
ferent sound from the bell in his own church; it sounded 
something like a doorbell—yes, the bell to the door of life 
everlasting. 

And he felt entirely collected and at ease when, a little 
later, he turned around to make the announcements, read 
the Gospel and preach the sermon. The traditional time for 
preaching the sermon was, of course, immediately preceding 
the Credo, but there was some latitude here and Father 
Kelly had discovered that he could invariably preach better 
after the Mass than at the traditional time. For one thing, 
when he preached at the later period, his own grave respon- 
sibility for saying the Mass for his people had been dis- 
charged, and he felt more relaxed and more capable of con- 
centrating on the sermon. For another thing, he had dis- 
covered that when he preached a sermon after the Mass he 
delivered it in a spirit of thanksgiving—the sermon cor- 
responding, in a way, to grace after bread and meat. When 
bread had been broken and meat distributed, a primary 
human need had been met and feelings of charity and grati- 
tude were uppermost. Here it was a spiritual need that had 
been satisfied. 

He began making the announcements. He proceeded with 
care, because there were some Polish families in the parish. 
Of course Father Kelly was always precise in his diction; he 
knew one or two priests who became careless in their chant- 
ing, on the theory that few parishioners understood Latin 
anyway—the result was that they also became slovenly in 
their English. That was a pitfall that a priest had to avoid. 

The thing to do was to take care of the diction; then the 
text would take care of itself. Though not always. Father 
Kelly would remember, as long as he lived, the time Father 
Dullard was corrected from the choir by Sadie Benhilde. 
Father Kelly was a boy then. Sadie was quick-witted, cool 
and fearless, as might be expected of one who screamed like 
a lapwing Sunday after Sunday. Father Dullard spoke with 
magnificent diction, but one Sunday he announced a bazaar 
for Tuesday evening. “Thursday evening, Father!” cracked 
the voice of Sadie Benhilde. Father Dullard consulted his 
paper before correcting himself: ““Thursday evening, then.” 
But Father Dullard exercised his native Irish wit the next 
time he saw Sadie. “And on next Sunday, Sadie,” he asked 
her, “what shall be the announcements from the choir?” 
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Father Kelly launched into his sermon. He soon discovered 
that the words came easily to him, and that his sentences 
rolled forth naturally and melodiously, like sentences in 
Hawthorne or Irving. He couldn’t always make his sen- 
tences behave like that. A baseball pitcher could pitch well 
one day, and on his next appearance be hammered from 
the box. Preaching was like that—for him, at least. 

Today was one of his stellar days. He discarded the pre- 
pared framework of his sermon and improvised in an en- 
tirely new field. He dwelt on the Church’s early days in 
America. He went back to the very beginnings, when Masses 
were said and confessions heard in private homes, and he 
traced the Church in its steady progress through the years, 
showing how it had grown as from a mustard seed or acorn. 
Almost before he knew it the time which he had allotted 
himself for the sermon was up; but even so, he was able to 
bring his sermon to a well-rounded and satisfying close. 

Well, never had he preached better in all his many years 
as a priest! He had noticed not even one person sleeping. 
Of course, natural curiosity could make most people stay 
awake: with the parish priest every one knew what to ex- 
pect, but with a strange priest one might miss something. 

He left the sacristy and stepped outside. He had told his 
housekeeper that he would be home for the noonday meal. 
But now that the services were over and he was free, he 
seemed in no special hurry to be on his way. He stood on 
the church lawn and rejoiced in the smell of sweet clover 
that was in the air. The light breeze washed in fragrant 
waves up against the country church. In Rexford his own 
church was hemmed in by trees. 

He envied Father Daebereimer his country church and his 
country surroundings, but at the same time he felt a stab 
of remorse at the way he had gotten the better of his fellow 
priest today, in this exchange of pulpits. For Father Daebe- 
reimer was not the kind of man who would be at his best 
saying Mass in a fine new church. It was this small country 
edifice that fitted Father Daebereimer best, fitted his spirit- 
uality, his personality, his temperament, his tastes, his very 
clothes. In Father Kelly’s new church Father Daebereimer 
would find himself cramped, ill at ease, and would feel in- 
adequate and unsuited to the place and the occasion. It was 
a fair exchange of pulpits, but Father Daebereimer had got- 
ten the worst of it. Father Kelly had been enriched, both 
spiritually and secularly. But poor Father Daebereimer—he 
had been swindled. 

Father Kelly lingered. In the distance, against a dark- 
green background of a grove, he saw the delicate shading 
of blossoming fruit trees, and he thought of Wordsworth’s 
white-robed waterfall. He saw pastures that were airy and 
grey with faded dandelion, and level black fields striated by 
steel-tooth harrows. Father Kelly was still standing there 
when the other priest drove in from Rexford. 

Father Daebereimer got out of the car, hurried over and 
gripped Father Kelly’s hand so hard that the latter was 
startled. It was only at funerals, as a rule, that one gripped 
the hand like that. “John,” said Father Daebereimer, “I 
preached today as I’ve never preached before in all my many 
years as a priest! I didn’t see a single person doze! Of course 
it was your new church that inspired me! We priests should 
exchange pulpits more often. And the male choir that you 
have! Superb! Wonderful! There used to be a male choir in 
the church when I was a little boy, and today I was brought 
back so poignantly to the days of my youth. 

“Oh John, I got so much out of saying Mass in your 
church today! But I fear that you got very little out of 
saying Mass in mine! I got the best of the exchange. You 
were swindled, John!” 
























FIRST MASS 
Memento, Domine, famulorum .. . 


For all who raised the ladder of my life aloft, 

The whole and broken steps on which I trod, but soft 
And reverent-bowed, to this sweet moment’s height; 

For these, my high priest Christ, bent low within my 
reach, 

How, how shall I pray, whose fire inward withers speech, 
Whose love reels and itself is lost? O Christ, Thy 

light 

Warm, Thy spirit freshen all who brought me here! 

The miracle of bread-made-Man draws gently near. 
And it is theirs, not mine alone, but theirs by right. 


Of them, O Lord, I. pray, 
Be mindful on this day. 


Memenio etiam, Domine, famulorum .. . 


For all in ages past who living made this Bread 
In spin of centuries, in hunger, heat, in dread, 
Whose child am I, whose priest, O priestly Christ, 
what bright 
New glory shall I beg? Peace to their bones, eternal rest 
From whom my bones were bred, and joy’ but now half- 
guessed. 
Through endless ages yet to be within Thy blessed 
sight ! 
This is the hour, this the place that sees their lives fulfilled. 
The miracle of wine-made-God I worship, breathless, 
stilled. 
And it is theirs, not mine alone, but theirs by right. 


Of them, O Lord, I pray, 
Be mindful on this day. 


MartTIn C. CARROLL 


BOOKS 


CHIVALRY ON THE RACK 


Epmunp Campion. By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown 


and Co. $2.75 


THE WHEEL OF HISTORY, Mr. Waugh reminds us in 
his preface to this American edition of his masterpiece which 
appeared in England in 1936, has come unhappily around 
full circle: “The hunted, trapped, murdered priest is amongst 
us again.” But if the wheel has rounded its circle with the 
filth of degradation and cruelty still clinging to it, a glory 
and a triumph returns, too, for if, “in fragments and whis- 
pers we get news of other saints in the prison camps of east- 
ern and southeastern Europe, of cruelty and degradation 
more frightful than anything in Tudor England,” we also 
get glorious news of “the same pure light shining in the 
darkness, uncomprehended.” 

The American publication of Waugh’s ten-year-old classic, 
accordingly, is a most timely event, for though the story 
of the thousands of priests who perished in the world’s 
Dachaus will never be adequately written, today’s reader 
who wants to know the spirit in which they went to death 
has only to read in these eloquent and simply moving pages 
the story of Blessed Edmund Campion, hanged, drawn and 
quartered at Tyburn on Dec. 1, 1581, for the sole reason that 
he was a Catholic priest. 

That is precisely the excellence of Waugh’s book. It is not, 
as he concedes, a definitive biography; it does not treat ex- 
haustively such matters as the degree to which Campion’s 
and Persons’ work could be called political (his remarks are, 
however, quite sufficiently adequate for his purpose); such 
related events as the Rebellion in the North are touched 
rather in passing. But it is a superb re-creation of the spirit 
of Campion and of the young Society of Jesus. It is that 
spirit which has captivated Waugh who, ever a superb writ- 
er, here has the happy fate of wedding his talents to a theme 
that sets him afire. 








For it is a fact that the charm of Campion, which en- 
tranced Elizabeth as a younger Queen, which won his fellow 
Oxford students, his friends in Ireland, the hunted, harried 
Catholics for whom he toiled as a priest, and even his keepers 
in the Tower, still has the power to warm hearts today. It 
was a singularly splendid mixture of traits, this charm— 
there were gaiety and light-heartedness, daring and tena- 
city, straightforwardness, delicacy and burning zeal. Per~ 
haps, if we could fashion a composite picture (and I mean 
it reverently) of John the Baptist, John the Evangelist and 
the Scarlet Pimpernel, we might recapture some of the ro- 
mance and heroism that made Campion a legend even in his 
own times. 

Perhaps there is no finer way to catch that flavor than to 
hear this excerpt from Campion’s famous Brag. Waugh 
prints it in full in an appendix; it was an open letter to the 
Queen’s Privy Council and, speaking in it directly to the 
Queen, Campion says: 

Many innocent hands are lifted up to heaven for you 

daily by those English students, whose posteritie shail 

never die, which beyond seas, gathering virtue and suf- 
ficient knowledge for the purpose, are determined never 
to give you over, but either to win you heaven, or to 
die upon your pikes. And touching our Socictie, be it 
known to you that we have made a league . . . cheerfully 
to carry the cross you shall lay upon us, and never to 
despair your recovery, while we have a man left to enjoy 
your Tyburn, or to be racked with your torments, or 
consumed with your prisons. The expense is reckoned, 
the enterprise is begun; it is of God, it cannot be with- 
stood. So the faith was planted: so it must be restored. 
Incidentally, the passage and the entire letter from which 
it is excerpted, give further testimony to the fact which 
Waugh brings out in connection with Campion’s unfinished 
History of Ireland, that England, though she gained a mar- 
tyr on Tyburn, lost a superb writer. 

In a very graceful preface, Waugh tells the occasion of 
his determining to write on Campion. It was when Cam- 
pion Hall, the Jesuit college at Oxford, was being rebuilt; 
and the book, which won the Hawthornden prize of 1936, 
was at once a tribute to a great saint and a thanksgiving 
for the author’s reception into the Church which Campion’s 
blood helped bring to life again on English soil. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


JUNGLE UNDERGROUND AND WARFARE 


Into Stam. By Nicol Smith and Blake Clark. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 


ONE DAY LATE IN 1942, Lieutenant Nicol Smith, Office 
of Strategic Services, reports to a Major Devlin in Que 
Building, Washington, D. C. “Lieutenant,” the Major says, 
offering him a cigarette, “how'd you like to go on a very ex- 
citing mission?” The major then explains that the OSS is 
preparing an expedition to Thailand, reminding the Lieu- 
tenant (who is already squirming with excitement) that the 
Allies haven’t been able to get a syllable of information out 
of Thailand since the Thai government joined the Japanese 
and declared war on the United States and Great Britain 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. 

However, the major continues, the Thai Legation in Wash- 
ington has never recognized the home government’s war 
declaration and has always believed that the people of Thai- 
land have remained loyal to the Allied cause in spite of the 
misleading behavior of their government. To support this 
confidence, the Thai Legation has rounded up some twenty 
young American-educated Thais who have volunteered to 
re-enter Thailand as agents to set up an Allied underground 
net or to work with the Thai underground they believe al- 
ready exists. An OSS officer will be needed to outfit and 
direct this expedition. Does the job interest the Lieutenant? 
“More than anything I wag,ever offered in my life,” Lieuten- 
ant Smith answers, in the dat OSS tradition. 

Two years later, after runnifig through most of the half- 
million dollars of Thai money furffished to equip and sustain 
his excursion, Nicol Smith managéd to get four of his agents 
and their radios into Bangkok, where they joined forces with 
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Meet Philip Neri... 


the saint with the smile! 


Philip Neri is the saint who flavored spiritual 
things with a pinch of humor. He used jokes and 
fantastic actions as controls for his intense love 
of God—and—relished mischief, too, for its own 
sake. 

He was not above twitching the beards of the Swiss 
Guards at the Vatican, or getting his hair cut in 
the center of the nave in his 
church—while Mass was going 
on! Exalted visitors were wont 
to gasp when met by him, his 
cassock worn inside out or large 
white shoes on his feet. When 
walking along the streets, he 
would sometimes carry a bunch 
of broom in his hand, stopping 
now and then to enjoy its de- 
licious scent. On one occasion he had his beard 
cut on one side only. 

Nor did his disciples escape his humor. One 
young man was sent out with a 
placard on his back which read 
“For eating curds and whey”. 
Still another was sent to have 
his hair trimmed, not knowing 
that Philip had given private 
instructions that the whole of 
his head was to be shaved! 

All this added to the gaiety of 
the city while it developed the 
humility of the disciples. With laughter Philip 
Neri drew men to God. 

And it is with laughter that you will read Theo- 
dore Maynard’s life of him. 
But mingled with your laughter 
will be a new sense of appre- 
ciation for the ingredients which 
go into the making of a saint. 
You will emerge with love in 
your heart for this jester among 
saints . . . this cheerful and 
glad spirit whose profound love 
of God never permitted him a 
single melancholy moment. 
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the incumbent Thai underground, an organization so numer- 
ous and operating with such ludicrous ease that the ten or 
twelve bedeviled Japanese divisions in Thailand appear to 
have been recruited by Gilbert and Sullivan. Nicol Smith 
himself finally flew secretly into Bangkok to join the sport 
and to restrain the enthusiastic Thais until the Allies could 
prepare for a coordinated attack in the Far East. The war 
ended before the Thai-OSS underground was able to com- 
plete the job on the Japanese, so Nicol Smith (by that time a 
lieutenant colonel) returned to the United States where he 
and another OSS man named Blake Clark settled down to the 
much less adventurous business of writing this book. 

In addition to their story about official OSS doings, Smith 
and Clark have included in their book a moment or two with 
General Chennault and Lord Louis Mountbatten, as well as 
a great deal of time with that worn oriental literary entour- 
age of cobras, tigers, dancing girls and Chinese war lords. 
They have also proved again that it was a very curious war. 

JoHN Bropgerick 


WratTH IN Burma. By Fred Eldridge. Doubleday and 

Co. $3 
HERO WORSHIP IS NOT DEAD. Here is a story with 
a living hero; he is Gen. “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell. In contrast 
to the cynical attempt of Ingersoll of PM to smash a popular 
idol, this book is refreshing. Let the reader remember that 
the author was Stilwell’s public-relations officer during the 
war and this will explain the book’s strong, epic tone. The 
writer is loyal to the “Boss.” 

Not but that he had an exciting tale to tell. Like Patton, 
Gen. Stilwell was a dynamic leader, a man of iron will and 
a fighter. He did more with less than almost any other gen- 
eral in the war. According to British standards, he accom- 
plished the “impossible” in the jungles of Burma. He proved 
to all skeptics that Chinese troops could defeat the Japanese. 
While other generals lived in Oriental splendor, he led a life 
of Spartan simplicity. So often did he expose himself to en- 
emy fire that his Chinese generals took heart and fought. 

There are many villains in the piece—British, Chinese, 
American—each rated according to his opposition to the au- 
thor’s hero. Behind the scenes and pulling the strings is 
Prime Minister Churchill. A cheap victory was his aim, and 
the saving of face in the East. This he tried to accomplish 
by a systematic propaganda, forever claiming a share in the 
victories won by the Chinese and Americans. But the arch 
villain of the story is Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the 
man who maneuvered Stilwell’s recall from Burma. 

The moral of the book is not too subtle: Allies fighting a 
war should unite against the enemy and not wrangle among 
themselves. At the end, the author—realizing, perhaps, that 
he has been partial to his hero and that he has made revela- 
tions of crooked diplomacy calculated to inflame his readers— 
preaches a good sermon on prudence, which he addresses to 
the veterans of America. We must not be too bitter. Though 
not imperialists, we also have our faults. We are hopelessly 
nationalistic, fallible in our judgments, slow to see the other 
fellow’s point of view. Today, we need the friendship of 
China and Britain to offset the arrogance of Russia. 

A book with a hero: Carlyle would approve. 

Georce T. EBERLE 


MERGER AN EDUCATIONAL MUST 


Campus Versus CLAssrooM: A CANDID APPRAISAL OF 

THE AMERICAN COoLLEeceE. By Burges Johnson. Ives 

Washburn. $3 
A COLLEGE, according to Mr. Johnson, is “a place where 
the facilities for acquiring an education are conveniently as- 
sembled, in an atmosphere conducive to study” (p. 15). But 
in most American colleges the facilities assembled are grouped 
in and around the classroom, while the atmosphere is deter- 
mined by the “extra-curricular activities”: athletics, frater- 
nities, sororities, orchestras, debating teams, dramatic clubs, 
yearbooks, newspapers, honorary societies, class organiza- 
tions, departmental clubs, dance committees, etc., etc. 

The atmosphere so determined is not always conducive to 
study; indeed, it is often an actual or potential enemy of the 
classroom. But 

there is only one place now for the campus to go as nor- 























mal life returns to the colleges, and that is into a mer- 
ger; combining with the classroom to form an under- 
graduate college, all of whose activities, in classroom and 
out, are coordinated for the attainment of a single ob- 
jective .. . for our undergraduate colleges at their best 
can only muddle along until campus and classroom 
agree upon a single objective and then labor together 

to attain it. [p. 77]. 

This is the main argument of Part I of the book, and it is 
good, sound sense. 

The five chapters of Part II are biographical and reflec- 
tive: accounts of the author’s own experiences as an under- 
graduate and as a teacher, together with his comments on 
those experiences and on the colleges he knew. From his 
reflections on these experiences Mr. Johnson draws support- 
ing evidence for the conclusion reached in the first part, and 
adds that the campus is a part of the educational responsibil- 
ity of the colleges and must be used to educate the emotions. 

This is further supported in the final chapter, which is 
based on the premise that “education is the bringing of all a 
human creature’s native abilities to full fruition” (p. 277). 
In the ideal college “every teacher and classroom and cam- 
pus activity are somehow coordinated,” each provides its 
own discipline and every student is benefited by them all in 
mind and body and spirit; all courses of study “are so taught 
as to apply to a responsible life now, overlapping one another 
in their eagerness to achieve that end . . . and all activities 
upon the campus would be in effect laboratories of the class- 
room” (p. 304). 

Mr. Johnson does not offer a practical program by which 
this ideal may be achieved, but the lack in no way detracts 
from the desirability of the ideal; and the very stating of it 
adds an important consideration to the widespread general 
discussion—in scores of books and hundreds of magazines— 
of “liberal education.” 

This is a good book, not in the usual vein—full of personal 
opinions and prejudices and experiences, not always sys- 
tematic, but always suggestive and always good reading as 
well as good sense. E. D. Myers 


Ho ror Heaven! Man's Changing Attitude Towards 
Dying. By Virginia Moore. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3 


FREUD IS ONLY ONE of the many thinkers, ancient and 
modern, whom Miss Moore summarizes in a few swift and 
superficial sentences; and of his doctrine she says: “Truth 
and falsity twinned and twined most lovingly!” The phrase 
is a good description of her own book. She set herself a gi- 
gantic and encyclopedic task, to trace man’s attitude towards 
death throughout the ages, as a revelation of his attitude to- 
wards life; and, naturally, one would expect that in the treat- 
ment of a subject literally coterminous with man himself, 
an author might well fall into inaccuracies and minor mis- 
statements. But one is not prepared for the substantial un- 
scholarliness which, even in a book of this sort, non-techni- 
cal and primarily literary, is inexcusable. 

Fully to examine the work would be to write another and 
longer book. It would be picayune to. discuss the nationality 
of Omar Khayyam, who is dismissed as an Arabian; it 
would be pedantic to lift a catty eyebrow at the grammar of 
the expression “None were lame”; it would be too involved to 
go into the shoddy syncretism which links the Egyptian 
Aton with the Hebrew Elohim, or the “Sun Being” with the 
Word in St. John; it would be impossible to analyze the 
critiques of Indian, Persian, Egyptian, Grecian, Roman and 
Hebrew cultures which the author compresses into such 
neat capsules. 

But since Miss Moore is writing for a public presumably 
Christian, one might well take her chapter “The Event of 
Golgotha” as a legitimate index of the objectivity of her 
book, since the sources of information on Christ are cer- 
tainly more voluminous and accessible than those on Vis- 
vakarman, Buddha or Ahura Mazdao. Much of her informa- 
tion about Christ is drawn from the apocryphal writings 
“which,” she declares, “nevertheless seem as well authenti- 
cated as the gospels.” There are many matters of relatively 
unimportant impact in the chapter, but it is worthy of note 
that at the Last Supper the author depicts Christ “breaking 
and blessing bread. “Take, eat,’ he said, in symbolism. ‘This 
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is my body.’” Out of all this came the Middle Ages, a ‘‘thou- 
sand years” long, in Miss Moore’s chronology. In her 
resume of these ages, legend continually walks as an equal 
with history; and we discover that it was then that the ter- 
ror of hell began to haunt people. “Christ had scarcely re- 
ferred to hell, nor the disciples.” But the organized Church 
“wanted power, and hell was a weapon.” The great universi- 
ties sprang up because the Church saw that the laity would 
no longer be held in ignorance. 

Miss Moore, speaking of the “fifteen hundred years” of lost 
intellectual opportunity, seems not to know anything about 
the Fathers of the Church. Men like Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, skilled dialecticians, supported the Church, 
“the institution they loved.” “Officially they voiced no douhts, 
and perhaps they entertained none,” Miss Moore concedes. 
“To ensure morality and strengthen her own position, the 
Church had no choice but to make hell hotter and hotter.” 
And so it goes for the rest of this volume, Miss Moore pos- 
sesses an engaging style; it is a pity she did not elect a 
subject more commensurate with her competence and her 
talents. 

WitiiaAM A. Donacuy 


CONFESSIONS OF A EUROPEAN INTELLECTUAL. By Franz 
Schoenberner. The Macmillan Co. $2.75 


FRANZ SCHOENBERNER, former editor of the popular 
politico-satirical magazine Simplicissimus, was born in Ber- 
lin in 1892 and received his education at the Humanistisches 
Gymnasium and the universities of Berlin and Munich. After 
serving in the army during World War I, Mr. Schoenberner 
went to work for the Musa Press, a distinguished Munich 
publishing house. From the position of editor there he be- 
came, successively, editor of Auslandspost, of Jugend and of 
Simplicissimus. In March, 1933, when Sintplictssimus was 
forced to yield to Nazi restrictions, he left Germany in order 
to carry on, outside his native land, the struggle for “a new 
and more stable spiritual order” and to help build “a world 
no longer divided against itself, but united in a humane 
faith.” He has made his home in the United States since 
1941. 

This book is the story of his life up to the spring of 1933. 
Mr. Schoenberner tells us in the preface that it is his inten- 
tion to carry on an informal and lively conversation with 
those of his friends who are interested in hearing about his 
past. Actually, his book is a miscellany of gossip and solilo- 
quy, interspersed with occasional asides on fascism, educa- 
tion, psychoanalysis, inflation, the radio, anti-Semitism, etc. 
There is a desultory quality about these confessions which 
suggests hurry and some lack of care in the preliminary 
examination of conscience. The most detailed and orderly 
chapters of the book deal with the revolutionary period in 
Munich after the First World War and the conditions in 
Germany which led to the rise of National Socialism. Though 
Mr. Schoenberner does not emphasize the point, his book 
affords new evidence that the most concerted, effective and 
courageous opposition to Hitlerism did not come from the 
ranks of the intellectuals. 

Readers who are interested in anecdotes about people like 
Rainer Maria Rilke, George Gross, Knut Hamsun and others 
of the near great with whom the author was acquainted will 
find much to enjoy in these pages. The humor and humility 
of the book are altogether charming and more than com- 
pensate for its lack of unity, coherence and emphasis. Mr. 
Schoenberner is a Prussian who dislikes regimentation, a 
Protestant who protests against nothing except human stu- 
pidity and, most remarkable of all, a liberal who is able to 
laugh at himself. He tells, with real amusement, of his first 
venture into the field of journalism as collaborator in the 
publication of a radical magazine in which every poem was 
an expressionistic puzzle and the woodcuts which adorned 


.the pages so modern that even the editors had to be care- 


ful not to place the mats upside down. Mr. Schoenberner’s 
autobiography is hardly “significant history” (pace the au- 
thor of the enthusiastic description on the dust jacket) but 
it is the product of a culivated mind, and a pleasantly cul- 
tivated pen, and should find an appreciative audience in the 


United States. 
WILLIAM Le SAINT 














EMPIRE AND THE SEA. By Fletcher Pratt. Henry Holt 

and Co. $3.50 
THIS AUTHOR IS WELL REMEMBERED as one of 
the superior analysts during the late conflict. His almost 
daily articles exploring the significance of events on land, 
sea and in the air were always sober, sensible and forthright. 
That Mr. Pratt has not lost the technique of writing clearly 
is apparent from his preface, called “Note from the Author 
to the Reader.” He describes the present volume as “a book 
about England’s struggle against a militant continental 
power” (France under the Directory and during the as- 
cendency of Bonaparte) and says that it “is intended to 
reflect a British point of view which may be described as 
not so much insular as insulated.” 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that when the author 
embarks on his story his writing loses some of its usual 
clarity. Mr. Pratt has made a painstaking search of the 
sources to obtain his material on this great struggle between 
England and the Corporal from Corsica. His knowledge of 
even the minutest details is quite remarkable. It is, though, 
an intimacy which can become mildly irritating to the average 
reader. In his effort to tell all he knows he employs, some- 
times in a single paragraph, so many obscure references and 
allusions to persons and events that it is unlikely any reader 
except an expert in the Napoleonic era will be able to grasp 
the full significance of what is said without constant recourse 
to a competent encyclopedia. 

It is Mr. Pratt’s view that to understand why prominent 
figures in history acted as they did, it is imporatnt to know, 
not the facts of the period, but what the persons in question 
thought were the facts. To illustrate this point the author 
makes very effective use of clippings from the daily press 
in countries other than England and of correspondence of 
persons great and near great. 

When he gets down to the engagements at sea, the author 
is in his element. His salty descriptions (with diagrams to 
aid the landlubbers) bring these battles to life. He leaves 
no doubt—when naval warfare was fought between lines of 
wooden ships moving always at the whim of wind and tide— 
that seamanship was a word of very real meaning. Some of 
the French Captains possessed it, others did not, but the men 
of the Island Kingdom always display it. (Some, incident- 
ally, had names like O’Hara and Foley.) Perhaps it was 
not just seamanship but a more intangible quality which 
never fails the English when they stand at bay, whether 
they fight in wooden, line-of-battle ships or in Spitfires. As 
Mr. Pratt ably demonstrates, the Emperor of the French took 
all Europe for his dominion, but in the end control of the 
sea was decisive and, lacking it, his empire could only 
wither and die. Joun F. Drum 


Mystic In Mottey. By Theodore Maynard. The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2 


THIS IS AN AFFECTIONATE and at the same time an 
inspiring biography of a most engaging and original per- 
sonality, St. Philip Neri. He was no ordinary and conven- 
tional missionary, but one of the most individual, modest 
and persuasive of mortals, who walked constantly in the 
presence of God and acted only through pure love of Him. 
He was an apostle by nature rather than by training, and 
attracted Cardinals, saints and men of genius to his room 
in the rectory of San Girolamo, to which noisy boys and 
pleasure-loving youths always had access. At a period when 
Rome abounded with men of apostolic zeal, St. Philip was 
recognized as the foremost “fisher of men,” whose irresist- 
ible “bait” consisted of his charming manners, great sim- 
plicity, homely humor and loving, whimsical ways. 

Born at Florence in 1515, St. Philip came to Rome when 
he was nineteen and lived there till his eightieth vear. He 
started his Roman life as “a hermit of the streets,” praying 
much, wandering in the Campagna, caring for the sick and 
supporting himself by acting as tutor to two boys. In these 
early years he also began a course of theological studies. But 
the crucifix in the classroom so distracted him that he 
could not keep his mind on his work, so he ceased attending 
these lectures. Instead he began his distinctive work, “going 
about the squares, the shops, the schools and even the banks, 
talking with all sorts of persons in a most engaging way 
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about spiritual things.” About this time he also experienced 
a very mysterious grace. While he was at prayer, a ball of 
fire entered his mouth and lodged in his breast, causing him 
not the slightest pain, but a sense of ineffable joy. The fer- 
vor of his prayer often brought on violent trembling that 
completely exhausted him. 

His reputation spread around the city, and soon men 
came to him in ever-increasing numbers. The old, informal 
manner of discussing spiritual things had to give way to 
more orderly procedure. Music and singing were added as 
further attractions, and out of these grew the “Oratorio.” 
By order of his confessor, Philip finally accepted Holy 
Orders, and from that time forward most of his work was 
done in the confessional. He also put off as long as possible 
the founding of a Congregation, nor would he permit his 
disciples to found Oratories elsewhere until he came to his 
final years. Many examples are given of his “ecstatic humor” 
and of his fondness for making jests. Theodore Maynard has 
told his story with understanding and skill. It is an attractive 
picture of a gloriously animated and lovable follower of 
Christ. HENRY WILLMERING 


Tue Economic MIND IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 

1606-1865. By Joseph Dorfman. 2 vols. The Viking 

Press. $7.50. 
WHAT DISTINGUISHES the population of the United 
States, wrote Francis Bowen about a century ago, is “the 
constant straining of the faculties in all classes in the pursuit 
of wealth—the recklessness, the feverish anxiety to get on.” 
The explanation of this phenomenon the Harvard professor 
and founder of the influential North American Review dis- 
covered in the unlimited opportunities in the new world to 
save, grow rich and climb to the highest rungs of the social 
ladder. 

To the prolific Bowen, equality of opportunity and the ab- 
sence of rigid class lines justified an aristocracy of wealth. 
The rich should, indeed, control the state because, in such a 
society, the possession of wealth argues “sobriety, prudence, 
industry, good sense and, above all, a distrust of innovation 
and love of order.” If the Constitution did not give power to 
the rich, it would ultimately fall to them; for riches is only a 
synonym for power. 

In his prodigious piece of scholarly fact-finding, Professor 
Dorfman deals at some length with the redoubtable Dr. 
Bowen, and not without good reason. For Bowen summed up 
in his work the dominant economic thinking of the United 
States, both North and South, on the eve of the Civil War. 
In his extensive writing can be found the end-product of a de- 
velopment which began obscurely in the years following the 
Revolution and which persists even to this day—a develop- 
ment which took its start from the mercantilism of colonial 
days and reached fruition in laissez-faire. Cornwallis and 
Howe failed on the battlefield, but Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill conquered in the 
realm of the mind. 

In paging through these two encyclopedic volumes—it 
would take a month or two to read them thoroughly—one is 
impressed by the large number of Protestant clergymen who, 
from pulpits and college rostra, discoursed on the science of 
economics. In those days economics was still regarded as part 
of the course in moral theology, and no one raised an eye- 
brow when the Reverend John McVicker explained Ricardo 
to the students of Columbia College, or the Reverand Alonzo 
Potter excoriated labor unions and immigrant agitators in 
his classroom at Union. Most of the ministers, like other 
literate citizens of the age, were strongly under the influence 
of laissez-faire, which they took to be Divine Providence in 
economic affairs.. 

Professor Dorfman has opened all sorts of new sources 
for doctoral dissertations, and graduate students will long be 
grateful to him. But this ambitious survey of American eco- 
nomic history, from the coming of the first colonists to the 
Civil War, is strictly a book for scholars. Put it down as a 
handy and perhaps indispensable reference work, with a 
slight regret that Dr. Dorfman was not more generous 
in quotations from the pioneers of American economic 
thought. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE 





THEATRE 

CORONER’S REPORT. Second Best Bed and The Dancer, 
recent arrivals on Broadway, closed on June 8, the former 
after eight performances, the latter after five. Although both 
productions have departed to the bourne of defunct plays, 
where the opinion of reviewers can neither help nor harm 
them, a post-mortem note on their demise may not be irrele- 
vant. 

Second Best Bed, by N. Richard Nash, was an effort to 
dramatize the family life of Shakespeare. The Dancer was an 
experiment in psychological melodrama. Both were dramatic 
as well as box-office failures, and the reasons why they did 
not win public approval are worthy of casual attention. 

While intrinsically inept and trashy, Second Best Bed was 
not wholly barren of interest to observers of trends in the 
theatre. More than any other production of the season, it 
was a yardstick of how much public taste has changed, I 
think for the better, in half a generation. Produced in the 
’twenties, it would have been a hit; for in that hectic period 
it was fashionable to pull great figures of history from their 
pedestals, even at the risk of dropping them into the gutter. 

Only intellectual prudes are shocked or offended when 
playwrights attempt to humonize heroes or saints. The Black- 
friars have done it successfully on several occasions, most 
recently in Mary of Magdala. But humanizing a great man 
does not mean making him brother to swine—a fact the 
author of Second Best Bed either overlooked or ignored. He 
seems to have gone to Frank Harris for virtually all his 
source material, and the result is that his Bard was more 
rake than poet, with a weakness for women and wine and 
little respect for the Queen’s shilling. A Shakespeare sky- 
larking in the moonlight with teen-age damsels, while 
squandering his royalties on wine until all the peasants for 
miles around were popeyed drunk, would have been in har- 
mony with the spirit of the years when the most vociferous 
element of the literary world was in revolt against what was 
called Puritanism. To a contemporary audience Shakespeare 
with vine leaves in his hair is a terrific bore. 

While the patrons of the theatre have progressed from 
sophistication to maturity, only a few playwrights have kept 
abreast of them. 

Life is curious. While Mr. Nash fizzled because his ideas 
lagged too far behind those of his audience, Milton Lewis 
and Julian Funt, authors of The Dancer, came to grief be- 
cause they tried to write mature melodrama and failed to 
connect with the right formula. Lewis and Funt, like the 
authors of The Secret Room and Little Brown Jug, substi- 
tuted psychological terror for the revolvers, daggers and 
prussic acid of old-style melodrama. Like many others be- 
fore them, they failed to make psychosis as thrilling as dark 
deeds down by the gas-works. THEOPHILIS LEwIs 


FILMS 


HENRY V. The Old Vic Company’s screening of Shakes- 
peare’s chronicle play is an excellent and ambitious enter- 
tainment, literate and interesting, vivid without being gaudy. 
It reaffirms resources in the film technique which have not 
been tapped often enough by a Hollywood preoccupied with 
Cinderella and crime. The play was discreetly chosen and 
brings to the screen most of the virtues with which Shakes- 
peare endowed it; the weaknesses, which are also the 
author’s, are softened by the medium itself. 

After all, it is a specialty of the moving picture to glorify 
pageantry and broad action, to keep large scenes in focus 
without resorting to the clumsy succession of truncated 
scenes necessary on a limited stage. And if, as some die- 
hards claim, nothing that reaches the screen is drama, neither 
is Henry V drama, so it becomes prime matter for the 
movies. Even to call it brilliantly dramatized history is to 
imply defects of wordiness, lack of pace and static character- 
ization. It cannot bear comparison with Lear, Macbeth or 
even that Hamlet which one bemused theatregoer criticized 
as being too full of quotations. In short, the production rep- 
gesents a minor work of dramaturgy and a major film 


achievement. 
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As we follow the progress of the action from Henry’s in- 
vasion of France, through the shifting battles before the de- 
cisive Agincourt, to the true Hollywoodian conclusion in 
which the French are conquered not more by force of arms 
than by a romantic alliance between the English King and 
Princess Katherine, we find a sweep and magnificence which 
are appealing by-products of history, but little drama. It 
would result in a strain on terms to apply even Brunetiére’s 
universal law, since the conflict involved is seldom stated in 
personal terms, and there is no revealing growth of char- 
acter. Henry is, first and last, a spirited young king, as 
Pistol is always a pot-valiant rogue. But, to repeat, these are 
Shakespeare’s faults. 

The worthwhile aim here has been achieved, to produce 
a minor work to the best of the screen’s ability and in good 
Shakespearian tradition. That is something our own studios 
failed rather dismally to do in the trumpery Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and their saccharine-and-old-lace Romeo and 
Juliet. This, at any rate, is no bowdlerized bit of condescen- 
sion to high-school students, but an honest, frankly adult 
attempt to bring the Bard alive, an alternately bright and 
brooding pageant, played with stately zest by Laurence 
Olivier and company, exhibiting the strength and richness of 
Shakespeare’s language only slightly obscured by traces of 
British English (United Artists). 

Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 


PARADE 


MEN, DURING THE WEEK, did not cut a very flattering 
figure. .. . The average man is balding, skinny, with half his 
teeth missing, an anthropological survey revealed. . . . Wis- 
consin men made a particularly poor showing. At a church 
wedding there, the bridegroom fainted, his brother fainted, 
a male usher fainted. The bride and maids revived the men. 
. . . Farther west, in Washington, a husband, stung by the 
suspicion that his young wife loved their new house more 
than she loved him, became jealous of the edifice, set fire 
to it. . . . In Illinois, a man who deposited his savings in 
high-top shoes, sent the shoes, containing $1,100, to be re- 
paired. The shoe-repair shop, owned by a widow, found the 
money, returned it to him. ... A Camden, N. J., man flung 
his wife downstairs, the trip rating her a divorce. . . . Pro- 
found ignorance of cows, ignorance which decreases milk 
production, was attributed to men by a Minnesota psychol- 
ogist, who declared: “Frustrated cows give less milk. When 
Susie returns to the barn after a hard day in the clover she 
is in no mood to be pushed around by some man possibly try- 
ing to offset an inferiority complex of his own. Men should 
try to understand cows, look into their psyches, find out 
what’s back of their big, brown eyes.” . . . Geographical ig- 
norance was also uncovered. A Maine manufacturer, upon 
receiving an order from New Mexico, replied: “We are sorry 
to advise that we have discontinued all business outside the 
United States for the present.” . . . The week’s news did not 
show women in a very flattering light, either. . . . Because 
her new baby was homely, a young Midwest mother disap- 
peared, leaving a note: “I could not bear to think of taking 
the baby home and showing him to everyone.” The baby 
looked like his father. . . . In Chicago, while a divorce case 
was pending, six women telephoned, asked the wife when the 
decree would come through. When it did come through, the 
ex-wife told reporters: “I want the six women to know he’s 
free again. They can come and get him.” 


Like last week’s news, the whole history of the human race 
places many men and women in an unflattering light. . .. The 
very first man and woman did not do so well. . . . They 
brought sin and woe into the world, and multitudes of their 
descendants have piled up more sin and more woe. . . . There 


_is, however, a silver lining. . . . Though the first man and 


woman sabotaged the human race, another Man and another 
Woman, in a marvelous salvaging operation, repaired the 
essential damage done... . / Adam and Eve slammed shut the 
gates of heaven. . . . Christ and Mary opened the gates. . . . 
Today those gates are wide open again. Any man or woman 
who really wants to can go right through them. 

Joun A. Toomey 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


PALESTINE 


Epitor: There is a statement in William J. Gibbons’ sum- 
mary of the report of the Anglo-American Committee that 
is misleading (America, May 18). It is that “the idea of a 
Jewish Homeland in Palestine cannot now be repudiated.” 
It never was repudiated. The idea was repudiated that the 
promise in the Balfour Declaration, of “the establishment in 
[note the word ‘in’| Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people,” meant that the whole of Palestine was to 
be transformed into a Jewish State. 

The Anglo-American Committee said twice in its Report 
that “the national home is there,” and proceeded to say that 
“the demand for a Jewish State goes beyond the obligations 
of either the Balfour Declaration or the mandate, and [note 
this] was expressly disowned by the chairman of the Jewish 
Agency [authority established by the League of Nations to 
représent Jews in the upbuilding of the homeland] as late as 
1932. In so declaring, the Anglo-American Committee mere- 
ly re-echoed what the King-Crane Committee, appointed by 
President Wilson, said in 1919: “A national home is not 
equivalent to making Palestine a Jewish State.” This is vital 
to an understanding of the Zionist issue. 


Boston, Mass. Davip GOLDSTEIN 


HUNGARY’S PLIGHT 


AMERICA: Hungary, the bulwark of Christianity through the 
centuries, is at present in an extremely pitiful state. Because 
it was used by Germany as its last stand toward the East, 
and a desperate fight was put up for every mile of its terri- 
tory, the country was completely devastated, all cattle and 
livestock slaughtered, farm implements looted or destroyed. 
Budapest, the scene of the last and one of the loveliest 
Eucharistic Congresses, is a shambles, the oldest historic 
part destroyed beyond repair. 

The whole country is under Russian occupation ; the lowest 
estimate of the number of Russian troops living off of Hun- 
gary is 650,000. The puppet government has divided up all 
the land, and the Russians, after taking everything out of all 
the banks, including the contents of all private safes, are 
also demanding reparations. (The total amount of repara- 
tions has been set at 3 million dollars, to be paid within 6 
years!) In a small country whose economy is based on agri- 
culture, this means taking the last hope of recovery; this is 
the reason for the fantastic inflation which is throttling 
everyone there. The monetary unit, the pengo, used to be 
5 or 6 to the dollar; the latest news, according to the Times, 
is that one dollar is worth 80 million pengos! And it will not 
stop at that astronomic figure. 

All there are in a dreadful plight; dried vegetables and 
corn bread are all they can get. The only way people can buy 
food is by selling what they still possess, and I cannot 
imagine what happens to those who have nothing left. Child 
mortality is frightening; babies are being wrapped in news- 
papers for lack of even rags. Hundreds of thousands of 
people have lost all their belongings. 

The new Hungarian Cardinal has sent an appeal to 
America for help. Unluckily Hungarian relief has been 
snarled up by all sorts of factors, and now the NCWC 
is experiencing difficulties in sending the relief collected in 
response to the Hungarian Cardinal’s appeal. However, in- 
dividual packages can be sent, and they all are reaching 
their destinations. 

When putting away winter clothes and taking out summer 
ones, everyone finds some few things that are superfluous. If 
these are sent to the American Women’s Unit for War 
Relief, Inc., 17 East 51st Street, they will be sent imme- 
diately to the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Budapest 
where we can be sure they will reach those who need them 
most. 

These gifts do not have to be restricted to warm cloth- 
ing (although next winter will be just as hard). Light 


summer clothing, underwear, shoes are as important—in 
fact, everything can be used for men, women and children. 
After the appeal by His Eminence Cardinal Spellman, I 
need not emphasize the need for canned goods. 
May our Blessed Lady, who has been Patrona Hungariae 
for over nine hundred years, reward all who help. 
FRANCES COLEMAN, 
President, American Women’s 


New York, N.Y. Unit for War Relief, Inc. 


HAMILTON VS. GIOLITTI 


Eprror: I regret to say that Father Hartnett in his letter to 
America of June 1 has completely missed my point of com- 
parison as regards Giolitti and Hamilton. 

In my review of Professor Salomone’s book (AMERICA, 
March 9, 1946) I did not institute a comparison between 
Giolitti’s extra-constitutional administrative technique and 
the administrative technique of Hamilton. I drew a parallel 
(which I still maintain) between the political theory under- 
lying Giolitti’s administrative method and the political theory 
of Hamilton—the theory that a people politically immature 
should not be awarded an effective part in the government 
of a liberal state. It is, I believe, quite irrelevant to intrude 
into the discussion a charge leveled by me against Giolitti 
in an entirely different context, and not even remotely sug- 
gested by me with regard to Hamilton. 

I should like to close this unsolicited debate by repeating 
the comparison as I made it in AMERICA in the issue of 
March 19: 


On the main point of his study [/talian Democracy tn 
the Making] Professor Salomone’s conclusions are 
these: Giolitti, it must be admitted, employed undemo- 
cratic methods, but, under the circumstances, such 
methods were the only ones he could have used. He felt 
that it was, under the special conditions of his time, 
wiser to secure a degree of democracy by authoritarian 
means, than to attempt the realization of more liberal 
ideals and get nothing. . . . Judged by this standard, 
Giolitti’s jugglings with majorities in the Chamber, and 
his various modes of exerting pressure in local elections, 
were necessary expedients for maintaining the funda- 
mentals of democratic institutions in an early stage of 
Italy's liberal evolution. This, of course, was not the 
democratic method, but, thinks Professor Salomone, it 
was the only way of saving democracy. 

The argument is not new, even to Americans. We 
have heard it from the lips of John Adams and 
Alexander Hamilton. . . . 


The sole point of comparison here is, obviously, the rationale 
or political philosophy behind the administrative acts of the 
two statesmen. The question of the constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional character of the political practice of Alexander 
Hamilton is not, to the slightest degree, touched. 
Washington, D. C. Joserun T. Durkrn, S.J. 


[This controversy is now closed.—Ep1tor | 


VOLUNTEER HOSPITAL AIDES 


Epitor: You did a public service by publishing Mrs. R. E. 
Desvernine’s appeal (America, May 18) for volunteer aides 
to relieve emergency conditions at the New York Foundling 
Hospital. 

I cannot but think that many more would offer their 
services if they knew the nature of this charitable work 
and the odds the Sisters of Charity are fighting against at 
the present time. Volunteers may choose their own hours as 
well as the day or days they can spare for the work. The 
hospital is at 175 East 68th St., Manhattan. Telephone, 
RH. 4-1062. 


New York, N. Y. Mrs. T. J. Ross 
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; i i Conducted by the 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier (Xaverian Brothers) 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (GRADES 8-12) 


ACCREDITED TO SATISFY COLLEGE ENTRANCE RE- 
QUIREMENTS—SUPERVISED STUDY—SPORTS FOR ALL 


Approved by the New England College 
Entrance Certificate Board. 
INFORMATION, WRITE HEADMASTER, BOX #7 


DANVERS e MASSACHUSETTS 






FOR 








DON BOSCO 


Four years college Preparatory ; eighth grade. Sports, music, dram- 
atics. Small Ca ted in the healthy Ramapo Valley, 
20 miles from George Washington Bridge. Approved by the State 
of N. J. Comducted by the Salesians of St. John Bosco siace 1915. 


Catalog. 
REVEREND DIRECTOR, RAMSEY, N. J. 
(Phone: Ramsey 9-0066) 











MILITARY 
CARDINAL FARLEY §<,cavemy 
7th grade thru High School. Small Classes. Close super- 


vision. All sports on 900-acre estate. Private lake. Golf 
courses. New Gymnasium and Science Hall. Conducted by 
Christian Brothers of Ireland. Accredited N. Y. Board of 
Regents. Catalog. Write Principal, Rhinecliff on Hudson, N. Y. 








SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice cerrected. Normal speech restored. 
Speech developed in backward children. Residential institute. Ten weeks’ 
correction course for veterans seeding help or forty — Raggy ~ as 
specialists. Approved under G.I. Bill. Recognized by A.M.A. Address 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Box C 
Nations! Institute for vaned Disorders 
Bristol, Rhode Isl 











CAMP CRANWELL 


Berkshires. Camp life for boys, 12 to 18, om the campus of 
Cranwell School. Directed the Jesuits. Swimming, golf, tennis, 
baseball —* etc. utoring, if meeded, by tienk 


REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
420 LEE ROAD, LENOX, MASS. 








TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming. 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 28th year. Catalog. 


MISS MARY A. LYNCH 
390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 











CAMP LEO 


Catholic camp for boys, located in New Hampshire. Excel- 
lent facilities for sports, craftwork and instruction. Com- 
petent, selected staff. Fee: $80 for 4 week peried. 


2779 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 








The Index to America for Volume 74 (from 
October 6, 1945 to March 30, 1946) is now 
ready for distribution. It will be mailed to sub- 
scribers who bave already requested it or to other 
subscribers sending a request. Address America 





Press, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


FROM THE DAY WHEN Adan, shrinking in fear before 
the accusing face of God, blamed his wiie for his own wick- 
edness, his children have carried on that most ancient of 
manufactures—the making of excuses. The gospel for the 
second Sunday after Pentecost, the Sunday within the oc- 
tave of Corpus Christi, is a brief but telling summary of 
those cowardly little subterfuges whereby man attempts to 
justify his course while he goes on preferring his own will 
to God’s Will. 

The host who set out the “great supper” represents God: 
the banquet, a traditional Oriental figure, symbolizes the 
riches of the Kingdom laid out before the haughty religious 
leaders and people of Israel. Their reaction to the invitation 
is portrayed by the preoccupied homesteader, the solicitous 
owner of oxen, the uxorious groom hurrying home to his 
bride. But in its broader applications, the parable reveals the 
men of all time and their little evasions. 

There is the man so rooted in worldly concerns that he has 
no time for God. He has to support his family, lay aside an 
heritage for his children, make a name for himself. He can- 
not see beyond his own nose because of the grindstone 
against it; his ears cannot hear above the clatter of the 
ticker tape that solemn warning: “Thou fool, this night do 
they demand thy soul of thee; and the things that thou hast 
provided, whose will they be?” (Luke 12:21). “Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall 
be given to you besides” (Matt. 6:33) are words which do 
not apply to him. 

There is the self-indulgent man, triply insulated against 
any jolt which might jar his cushioned life. He is quick with 
the cliché of selfishness: “look out for yourself, if you ‘don’t, 
nobody else will”; he is earthly wise, heavenly foolish. He 
eats and drinks and, if he does not manage always to be 
merry, he is not the less convinced that the path of human 
happiness is paved with menus and wine-lists. Every whim 
of whimpering nature must be immediately satisfied; his 
mind and nervous system must forever be embalmed in a 
warm bath of pleasure. His exegesis of the text “For every- 
one who exalts himself shall be humbled and he who humbles 
himself shall be exalted” (Luke 14:11) is a shrug and a 
knowing smile. 

Over this Sunday within the octave of Corpus Christi, as 
a silent rebuke to all human selfishness, is the gentle shadow 
of the Host upraised, the monstrance, the ciborium. Holy 
Thursday is dedicated to the Blessed Sacrament, but the 
honor paid to the Body of Christ on that day is shaded with 
sadness for, in the spirit of the season, we are recalling that 
Body cut to shreds and ribbons by the scourges, sagging on 
the Cross, broken, beaten, dead. Moreover, the rich splendor 
of functions on Holy Thursday taxes the devout mind and 
prevents it from focusing fully on the Blessed Eucharist. 
For these reasons, and because the swelling love of the faith- 
ful for the Holy Sacrament demanded another outlet, the 
feast of Corpus Christi was instituted. 

At first a local celebration in the diocese of Liége—where 
Bishop de Thorete, urged by Saint Juliana, established it— 
the feast was extended to the Universal Church by Urban IV, 
who performed a great service to piety and poetry by com- 
missioning Thomas Aquinas to compose the Office of the 
day. Surely it is legitimate, in an accommodated sense, to see 
in the “great supper” of today’s gospel a figure of that di- 
vine, perennial banquet, the Holy Eucharist, called in one 
of the Church’s hymns the “Sacrum Convivium,” the “holy 
feast at which Christ Himself is the Food.” The elusive 
guests might well typify our own indifference, of which the 
Sacred Heart complained to Saint Margaret Mary. 

Next Friday is the Feast of that Sacred Heart, and it 
brings to us once more the threefold call, indicated by Leo 
XIII and Pius XI, to reparation, consecration, complete self- 


. dedication. Christ showed His Heart to Margaret Mary, 


manifesting It to men, as He Himself said, “in order that 
they may enrich themselves with the treasures I long so ar- 
dently to give them.” One can still turn away, of course, to 
his business, his oxen, his self-satisfaction; but the truly 
generous soul will respond with a burst of practical love for 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus “burning with so great a love for 
man.” Wi tiiAM A. Donacry 























Longmans Lacks 





THE Flight anp THe Song 


A TALE OF OLD DEVON 


By L. M. Anderson and S. M. C. 


All the song and poetry of Devon moors is woven into a story 
thrilling in its suspense, convincing in its characterizations 
and charmingly realistic with the local gossip of the simple 
and ignorant. 





“The ruination of the English abbeys has been mourned... . But for immediacy 
and poignancy of effect, what was wanting was a song. This book is that 
song, . . . almost too elusive to recapture, too ineffable for description.”— 


Books on Trial. 
175 pages - $2.00 





Guerrilla Padre According to 


in Mindanao the Pattern 
By Edward Haggerty, S.J. By Katherine Burton 


“When the history of our reclaiming the Philippines is The story of Dr. Agnes McLaren and the Society of 
finally written, the story of the guerrillas must be told, Catholic Medical Missionaries. 
in which the Mindanao campaign will offer a vivid ad . : 
chapter. . . . Here the reader will find the answer to Katherine Burton slready is well known for her 


biographies of Catholic contemporaries. In According 
tc the Pattern she has written well. Quietly, with 
emphasis by understatement, she has let her subject 


that unmerited criticism of the Filipino sometimes 
appearing in less-informed sources.”—Sign. 


“A fascinating document.”"—New York Herald-Tribune. speak for itself. This is a book that anyone will enjoy, 
and profit by enjoying.”—Commonweal. 
258 pages - $2.75 252 pages - $2.50 








House of Friendship 


By Rosemary Buchanan “The House of Friendship is the 


clubhouse of the newly organized troop of Girl Scouts at Mount Carmel 
High School. The fun and wholesome activity that grew out of a prac- 

or tical antidote to disappointment will entertain the young reader.” — 
Catholic Library World. 


Ages 11-15 $2.00 


th Ave - NEW YORK 





165 pages 





LONGMANS - 55 














TRAPP FAMILY MUSIC CAMP 


Four 10 day periods during July and August for everybody 
sincerely devoted to good music. Choral singing. (Liturgical 
Sing Week Aug. 5th to 15th). Classes in Recorder playing, 
private, instruction, recreational activities in delightful 
New England mountain country. Write for folder: 


TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS, STOWE, VT. 











EYE EXAMINATIONS 
Three Op- 


temetrists years 
servise te Give, Pes 
euamianion end efviee. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. ,. =... 

Siz East 34th St.. New York, N. Y. Established 1892 

Opposite B. Altman's 34th Street Entrance Louis and Staff 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 











THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP—Catholic Booksellers 
. Md. and Street, 
Best Library Discounts te All 


Catholic Boeks Bought and Seld. Cathelic Libraries Purchased fer 
Cash. Catalegue issued monthly te Reverend Clergy and Religieus. 











THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 


attractively presented in a 32-page pamphlet 
10c each postpaid - AT ALL CATHOLIC BOOK STORES - Per 100, $4 


ss sanciay st. c. WILDERMANN co. new york «, w. ¥. 

















NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
Each Insertion . . . Payment with Order 





WANTED by American Jesuit Fathers in India one com- 
plete set of the Catholic Encyclopedia in good condition. John 
Barrett, S. J., 221 Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working alone in four counties, 
only 80 Catholics in population of 140,000, needs prayers and 
gifts to expand spiritual beachhead. Wil you help? Rev. Louis 
R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—MY HOPE—a SCHOOL to 
plant the CATHOLIC TRADITION. Small contributions 
are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, 
S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


WANTED—TEXTBOOKS for all grades, first to college, 
school supplies, books, magazines. Please help us reopen Mis- 
sion School destroyed by war. Rev. Godfrey Lambricht, Cath- 
olic Mission, Nueve-Vizcaya, Philippines. 


POSTAGE STAMPS WANTED—Used Unpicked Mission 
Mixture, etc., from original source. Write, stating quantity 
and price. E. L. Hoffman, 1170 Lincoln Ave., Toledo 7, Ohio. 


WANTED! PROOFREADER and Secretary, male, to 
make a permanent connection, with possible advancement 
in our Book and Magazine Department; also male and 
female general secretaries, stenographers, typists and office 
workers.—Indicate age, education, references, salary ex- 
pected.—Salvatorian Fathers, Publishing Department, St. 
Nazianz, Wisconsin. 


HOUSEKEEPER—for home in Wisconsin; adults; all 
modern equipment; easy work and convenient hours. 
State age and salary. Box 17, America Press. 


PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells materials 
by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also made-up cassocks for 
this purpose. Avail yourself of this valuable service. Guaran- 
teed satisfaction. Send for samples now! Victor Pascal, Clergy 
Tailor, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
































HEART 
gncnel AGUE 


Let showers of 
blessings from the 
Sacred Heart en- 
rich your life. You 
can enroll anyone, 
living or deceased. 
Enrollment is per- 
petual and the spir- 
itual advantages 
continue after 


death. 


Spiritual Advantages of 
Membership 


You share in a daily Holy Mass for 
members alone for all time. 


You share in the labors of our mis- 
sionaries and the sacrifices of over 
3,000 members of our religious com- 
munities. 


You enjoy the merit of educating 
priests for the work of saving im- 
morta] souls. 


You benefit from special prayers and 
the Holy Rosary recited daily in all 
our institutions. 


An offering of five dollars for each person is asked 
or twenty-five dollars for a family enrollment 
(parents and their children). Payments may be 
made at your convenience; enrollment begins im- 
mediately. Certificate sent for each enrollment. 
Large certificate sent on request. 





Priests of the Sacred Heart 


Rm. St. AL 
SACRED HEART MONASTERY 
Hales Corners, Wisc. 
Please enroll the following in the 
Sacred Heart Mass League. 


i 

- (Please Print) 
C) part pa (CD full payment; 

; S enclose $.....,. a sing ment; [] family enrollment 
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